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THB BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S ENCLISH DICTIONARY. . 


I. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., 5a. net. 


iE Handy sohoot Baltion. iene 16mo, 1s, 


From BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED POST FREE ow APPLICATION. 
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A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. For the Children of the British | \ 
Empire. In Five Books. By M. B. Sywen, Author of “Stories from 
European History.” With Coloured Frontispi 
tiops by EB. M. Srwon, — and Maps. Book L—On the Shores of the 
Diecovery of New Worlds, 1s. 6d. 
Book I'L —The Aentioning of Europe, Is. 6d, Book 
for Sea Power, 18, 94, Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 2s, 
it each. 


Great is. 4d. k IL.—The 


Prize Edition, 2 vols., 3s. 6d, 


Uniform with the above. 
THE WORLDS CHILDHOOD. In Two Books. Price 10d. each. 
These Two Readers consist of Fairy Stories and Simple Stories of the Gods 


and Heroes, and are fully il} 


ece and numerous Illustra- 


5). By J.H.Vovom,M.A. 15.64. 


Boghs 1, st. Bi By J. Sanonauwr, M.A., late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Westm inster. 1s. 64. 


HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book 
Lecturer of St. John’s’ College, 


Book VI. oy BE Sram, MA. Bellow ont 
Cambridge. 





MACAULAY'S LIFE OF JOHNSON, By D. Nioor Surrm, MA. 
4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. Looms Ronmre- 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. 1s, 6d. 


PASENTENCES. 1 ANALYSIS, AND Seed tects or 
DM. Jd Gord: 
Also in Two Parts, 6d. each. ree 5 to 


Vane Sroglé | RLEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 





University of London, 
Book I, ForStandard IV. 223 pp. . ; 
Book II. For Standard V. 275pp.. . 
Book I1I, For Standard VI. 808 pp. . . 
Book IV. For Standard VIL, 881 pp. . 


® + Price 1s, 

62. 8? ek SE A PRACTICAL 
. « ee wp. 2.68 WRITER. 

. «+» a Gd, IL. 8s, 6d, 





CHSARK-GALLIC WAR, Books I.-III. By J. M. Harpwicn, MA, 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Rugby. 


With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 6d 


CHSAR-GALLIC WAR, Books IV., V. 
Witisom, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With or 
without Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

ooks VI., VII. By ©. A. A. Du Powter, | HIG 
M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. With * or without V ocabulary, 1s. 6d, 


CZSAR-GALLIC WAR, Books 


Pall Bducation&! Catalogue sent post free on application to . 


By Sr. J. B. Wrnwe- | wo 


Secatzn. 2s. 
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THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY. (Chaucer to the present d 2. 
Losuan, M.A. in Two Parta, ts. each. One vel, a Prise Battion, hg 





OF FRENCH COMPOS 


By ALFRED MaBRcigR, L.-¢s-L., poe be A French Language and Literature 
9 the University of St. Andrews 3s. 6d. 


ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. Ware, 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. | 4 rimsr nox or 


Edited by Jom~ Apams, M.A., B.Se., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 


ITION” IN FERENCE. « 


FREE COMPOS 
By J. Epmony Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 


CHILDREN'S GvIDS TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By Annis G, Pernisr. 


GURMAS G READ: 
By Louis Losovius, ee eee 2s, aN 
A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. we yr. 
A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Wuw.tam A. Kessun. 3s, 60. 





ONS IN CHEMISTRY. bg wh 


RTY ELEMENTARY LESS 
Sarnoant, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. 1s. 





123 pp. Paper, 6d.; cloth, 8d) . With 


HER ARITHMETIC. 
Answers, cloth, Ild. Answers separately, 3d. 


’ 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & are © OT Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 
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Catalogue and 
Specimen 
Pages, 

post 


Ill., was his text-book.” 


ever had.” 


Some Opinions. 
““My boys are all under fourteen, 
and you may be interested to know that 
at the last Cainbridge Preliminary Exam- 
ination ohe of them was among the nine (out 
of three or four thousand candidates) who got 
distinction in English History, Your History, Part 

















“y wae waiting to write to you about your ‘First SCOTT’S 


History’ till we knew the results of the last Cambridge 
Local Examination. I am glad to be able to tell you, as 
I was sure I should, that we have the best results we have 





Ready Immediately. 
HEROES OF ISRAEL. 
ment Stories. By Mrs. Boas. Cloth, large 


crown 8vo, 1s. 4d. 
Splendidly illustrated. 


Old Testa- 


Prize Edition, 1g. 6d. 


“MARMION.” (in the 


“Carmelite Classics,” large series.) Edited by 
Miss Exvizapeta Lee. 





A FIRST HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, By ©. L. Tomson, FR. Hist.8. 
(late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the 
Cambridge — Cosene) Fully bows 
—— Complete in Six Parts. 1s. 6d 
. each, 


THE ure OF THE STATE. By 
Grratourn Hopesox. A valuable work on 
the growth of the English State. 2s. 6d. 

CARMINA’ BRITANNIAE. A 
Cheap and Complete Collection of Historical 
Poetry. 2. 

A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By C. L. Tuomson. Fully 
iDustrated. Three Parts now ready. 

l. To Wycliffe and Langtand. %. 
IL From Langtand to Lyndsay. 2s. 
lll. From Lyndeay to Gacon. 2%. 6d. 





CARMELITE OLASSICS. § From 


4d. each. 


NEW ENGLISH READING 
BOOKS. Illustrated. 1s. 1s. 3d. and 
1s. 6d. each. 


TEMPLE READERS. [llustrated. 
ls. 6d, net each. » re 
ROMANOE READERS.  Dlus- 
trated. is. each. ? 
7 
LITTLE ENGLISH POEMS. A 
Charming Poetry Book. 1s. 6d. 





BOTANY RAMBLES. By Etta 
THomson. Spring, 10d.; Summer, 
ls. Tlustrated. 


INDEXING AND PREéOCIS 
WRITING. By R. V.N. Horxms, B.A. 2s. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTH 
IN SAGAS. Illustrated. 2: 6d. 


LITTLE FRENCH FOLK. ‘By 
C. T. Oxions. With many Dlustrations. 2s, 


LE ROYAUME DES. FEES. By 
Voter PArtineToON, nch Plays 
nahabieh Rotertetemmenta Pperebens tk 


BEUTSCHE . SAGEN. Third 
cones Reading Book in German. Ilustrated. 
ls, 6d. ; 





LONDON: TEMPLE HOUSE, Temple Avenue, and 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Notices to Correspondents and Subscribers. Ki iy) 
“Tus PracticaL TEACHER” may be ordered of any Newsagent or Bookseller, Subscribers may obtain “Tus Pract:caL TSacusRr,” post free, from the Pub- uy ( 
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A DELICIOUS story comes from America which 
hints at results yet undreamt of in telepathy. 
An education board had bought a site for a school, 
but the building did not appear. Some 
A New Way $600,000 were required for the school, 
of “ Raising which was to be named after Washington 
the Wind.” Irving. At last the question of voting 
the required amount came up for discus- 
sion on the Board. Promptly the teachers of the 
neighbourhood stopped all classwork during the time 
that the fateful discussion was proceeding, and asked 
all the = to “think hard,” and thus, by the tele- 
pathic force of their united thoughts, drive the Board 
to vote the necessary dollars. Quod factum erat! The 
combined intelligence of the Board succumbed to the 
telepathic power of will of two thousand high school 
girls. The old line---“ For when she will, she will, so 
there’s an end on’t "—takes on a new meaning. What 
an opening for “ willing” exercises in school. Time- 
tables can now be arranged with a view to providing 
the school with a new playground or a swimming-bath. 
Education authorities had better be on their guard. 


Sad Bad Rad 


WE recommend our readers who are fond of a good 
book to get without delay H.M.I.: } soe 
Passages in the Inje of H.M. Inspector of Schools, by 
Mr. Smeyd-Kynnersley, who recently re- 
Whitehall tired from active service. It is crammed 
Unveiled. with good things, and is written in a 
style of such delightfully humorous sym- 
pathy that no one can fail to be attracted. Those who 
ow only one side of the inspector’s visit will appre- 
ciate this glimpse of the other side; and the younger 
generation of teachers will find abundant matter oa 
interest in the light Mr. Kynnersley throws on the 
teachers, schools, and school conditions of thirty years 
ago. For H.M.I.’s “period” extends from 1871 to 
1906, and besides covering a large space of time, covers 
also a large _ of England. The chapters on “ Man- 
agers,” “Children,” “ R.C.’s”—that is, Roman Catholic 
schools—“* Reports,” are particularly toothsome, though 
there is not a dull page in the whole book. Inspecting 
is dull work, but ur. Kynnersley shows what a saving 
sense of humour can do towards lightening it. 
cd * »* 
At last the Educa'ion Section is open, and crowds 
of teachers will no doubt flock to it to get a 
bird’s-eye view of the results of the English education 
system, and compare them with the 
Education at French exhibit. e had fears that the 
the Great holidays would be here without any sight 
Exhibition. of the exhibits possible, for, being com- 
missioned to look after a selection, we 
journeyed to Shepherd’s Bush, with the result that we 
could not only not find the object of our cares, but 
not even the section iteelf. This defect has now been 
remedied ; the section has “‘ materialised ”’—as an Amer- 
ican would say—and there is much to see, admire, and 
learn therein. Hn passant, we were struck by some of 
the French educational exhibits, their excellence both 
of material and arrangement. But then a centralised 
and highly organised bureaucracy can act much mo 





Educational Opinion. 








































swiftly than a disjointed lot of authorities, and for the 
same reason it can show a more closely co-ordinated set 
of work. A “daily” reporter, hunting for copy, declared 
that the Education Section was a peaceful retreat for 
couples who wished to talk. We hope that little gibe 
will prove to be unfounded. 


s* a * 
HERE is much consternation and not a little dis- 
gust at this present moment in the training col- 


leges of London over the official “ College List ” issued 
quite recently. A very large number of 
The “ College students whose course finishes almost im- 
List” Bug- mediately find themselves “ exiled” from 
bear. London, or forced to fall back on the 
unsatisfactory post of temporary “ sup- 
plies.” There is much to be said for the rejoinder which 
will assuredly be made, that in educating these students 
up to the point where they are qualified to enter the 
active profession, the aforesaid students have been laid 
under a large obligation to the education authority. 
But it is high time that the London County Council 
made a public pronouncement of their policy in this 
matter. As we said before—and no excuse is needed 
for returning to the point raised—the policy of training 
teachers can only be “ parochial” or “ national.” If 
authorities are training teachers for the country at 
large, then, in Heaven’s name, let the “ College Lists ” 
be abandoned and all thrown open to competi- 
tion: the scale of salaries will do the rest. If, on the 
other hand, authorities are training teachers for their 
own services, then “College Lists,” half filled before- 
hand with names of students who have been sought 
out up and down the country, are a farce, if not some- 
thing worse. Which is it to be ? 


ss SF & 


A MEBTING was recently held in the grounds of the 
4 Bishop of Southwark’s house in Kennington 
which deserves mention. The society holding the 
meeting was the South London Workers’ 
A Useful Educational Association, a non-political 
Association. and non-sectarian body, whose aim is the 
promotion of higher education among 
workpeople. It promotes this by co-ordinating existing 
agencies, investigating the demand for higher instruction, 
and the supply, and in many ways acts as a sort of 
high advisory committee—a deus ex machina for smooth- 
ing away difficulties. Where a demand exists for higher 
education of any kind the association does its best to 
satisfy it, or, at any rate, to bring those who want into 
contact with those who supply, or to induce educational 
authorities to provide the necessary education. The 
useful possibilities of such an association are unlimited. 
But supply often goes before and creates a demand, 
and the association can render itself still more useful 
by urging on authorities the provision of full oppor- 
tunities of higher continued education for workers. 


ee SF SF 


[= proposal laid before the Education Committee 
of the London County Council by Sir W. Mather 
half of M. Dupont, President of the French De- 
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partment of the Exhibition, that the London County 
Council should co-operate in a combined 

A Snub for display by English and French school chil- 
DT’ Entente.’ dren, received a cold “ douche” at a recent 
meeting of the Committee. The Committee 

consider such" displays uneducational, and decline to 
help in any_display“which is not directly controlled by 
the London County Council as the educational authority 
for London. The time chosen is also unsatisfactory, 
as it occurs in the school holidays ; and while the Com- 
mittee do not wish to hinder any voluntary efforts on 
the part of the teachers, they will not ask them. officially 
to giveup any of their holidays for the purpose. The 
official objections, though stated to be purely educa- 
tional, seem a little mixed. The pro Twas delayed 
in[;Committee, and only came up for fra in June. 
It is true that displays are not always educational, but 
then neither are the massive performances of children 
at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. And the proposal 
would have provided visits to the Exhibition for thou- 
sands of children who will otherwise never see it, in 
comparison with which the labour of preparation and 


rehearsal would be small indeed. We feel a little sorry - 


that the proposal—in a modified form, perhaps—could 
not have been accepted. 


Sad Ba ad 


T= School Journal, just to hand from America, 
hints that there is a hitch in the arrangements 
for the Mosely “trippers” from America. Teachers 
decline to travel second-class! As the 
A “ Second-\ Journal says: “The English teachers 
Class’ Griev--came second-class, and- found no fault. 
ance. Our teachers never travel second-class, 
and will not like it.” Happy American 
teachers, to whom things and journeys “ first-class ” are 
a matter of such rooted habit that they will not forgo 
them! The Journal continues: “They will receive 
some attention in England as teachers. Some do not 
look forward to this with satisfaction, but to others 
it will be an inducement.” This gave us alittle cold 
thrill, for there are no teachers in England who will 
not be glad to do their utmost to make the visit a solid 
satisfaction to the visitors. But we took heart at the 
closing sentence: “ There will be enough to go under 
any circumstances.” We hope the little rift in the 
lute will close up again, and that no discordant sounds 
will mar the-harmony of the visit. 


es SF SF 

AMERICA has been holding a preliminary exhibition 
of the representative collections of drawings 
which are to come to London for the Exhibition of the 
International Congress for the Advance- 

An American ment of Drawing in August. We shall 
Exhibit for all have an opportunity of judging of its 
London. excellence at that date, and if it is as 
well arranged as was the American Edu- 

cational Section at the great Paris Exhibition, it will 
be geod indeed. From a notice of the preliminary show, 
we gather that the organisers have made the exhibit 
representative of the entire country by grades—that is, 
by years—and not locaily representative. This is excel- 
lent, for only in that way can one realise succincily the 
system of art teaching adopted and its development. 
For a blazing instance of the opposite method of group- 
ing—the local—one has only to visit the British Educa- 
tion Section of the Franco-British Exhibition, and ponder 
afterwards on the mental result of the visit. 
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F VERY one has heard of the poor students at Scottish 
universities who lived on oatmeal and_ herrings 
through the winter session, and by working all through 
the summer vacation earned sufficient to 
Where _ live through the following winter in the 
“Tines” same Spartan fashion; also stories of 
are Hard. American students who act as waiters at 
seaside resorts"during the summer, with 
a similar laudable end in view, are not unknown. But 
the poor students of Moscow and Tomsk would seem to 
have outstripped their Scottish and American compeers 
in desperate efforts to provide the n mone 
for living and learning. One offered to fill cellars. wit 
ice, others to act as seamstresses, while yet another offers 
his services as follows: “ Comrades, don’t be surprised. 
I offer you my services as a barber. I do on 
and beard-trimming for half the charges of professiona 
barbers. I guarantee the quality of my work. Please 
give me a trial.” All honour to such determined 
votaries of knowledge.* 


» Je Ss 

hag there not a slight error in the ‘following announce- 
ment, which we cull from an influential educational 
journal hailing from the other side of the ocean? “ Play- 
ground banquet at New York, April 3, 
The Founder in honour of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the 
of Play- founder of playgrounds in england.” The 
grounds. italics are our own. The statement is 
somewhat startling in its ignorance of 
scholastic™conditions in England, and must have made 

Mrs. Ward smile if she saw it. . 








THE VACATION GUIDE BOOK. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock, aNnp Co.’s handsome Illustrated Shil- 
ling Guides have acquired a wide reputation. Those on Eng- 
land and Wales comprise about seventy books, each one 
dealing with a centre and the country surrounding it. The 
information given is most complete and reliable, and great 
pains seem to be taken to —— matter up to date, while 
the illustrations, especially in the newer editions, are simply 
splendid. In uniform series are guides to various parts.of 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent. We have received 
from the publishers guides to the English Lake District, 
Edinburgh, and Oban as examples of the series; and havin 
submitted these to a somewhat thorough examination, cordi- 
ally recommend our readers when purchasing a guide book 
to ask for “ Ward Lock’s.” 

Concerning the “Thorough” Guide Series, known also as 
the Baddeley Guides, which are published by Messrs. Nelson 
and Sons, the Daily Telegraph says :—“ Mr. deley's Guide 
Books are well known to every tourist in the British Isles, 
whether he travels by coach, cycle, or rail, or prefers the 
laborious delights of tramping afoot. They are as accurate 
as human fallibility can make them, they are bountifully 
supplied with excellent coloured maps which show every 
jos 9 and the descriptions of scenery are written with good 
literary taste—a happy medium between the baldness of 
some guide books and the stilted jargon of others.” 

Messrs. Nelson also issue a remarkable series of cheaper 
handbooks known as Nelson’s Sixpenny Guides, each of which 
deals with the history and topagrenliy of a comparatively 
small district, and furnishes in a succinct form that up-to- 
date information which the pilgrim requires at every stage 
in his progress. Each volume contains an average of eighty 
pages of letterpress, a map of the district in three colours, 
one or two plans, and several fine illustrations. The type is 
large, and has been specially chosen for its clearness, since the 
publisners feel that the typography of many of the cheaper 

uide books is unnecessarily trying to the eyes; while the 
inding is in strong art linen, with an attractive cover design. 


® What about the professional brethren ?--Ep, 
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The New English Movement. 


THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL OR CLASS TO LAY A FIRM 
FOUNDATION. 


T= most important educational movement of the present day has for its object the removal of the well-deserved 

reproach that we endow our pupils with the power of reading and fail to show them how to use it worthily. 
Every progressive teacher is asking, What can be done to create a taste for good reading? The Board 
of Education, His Majesty’s Inspectors, education officials, theoretical and practical educationists, are all bent 
upon finding the answer or answers to the question. Tactless, heady reformers claim to have found the solution 
to the problem. We do not, but we mean to make an attempt to solve it in a practical manner as far as it concerns 


the primary and preparatory school. 


This month a well-known educationist deals with the Infants’ School. Next month we hope to present 
a paper by Mrs. Florence Kirk of Bradford. In subsequent issues the work of each succeeding class will be 


dealt with in a similar manner. 





THE PREPARATION FOR 
LITERATURE. 


BY CLARA E. GRANT. 


|* the word “literature” were to be seen on the 

time-table of an infants’ school, it would probably 
be viewed by many readers with a start of surprise ; 
yet there is scarcely a subject of the senior school 
curriculum for which better preparation can be made 
in the infants’ school. On the other hand, there is 
searcely a branch of school work which needs greater 
care and discrimination, for there is perhaps none in 
which more fallacies have been preached and practised. 

The importance of a thorough training in “ good 
literature ” can scarcely be overestimated, and it holds 
& position not perhaps comparable with any other in 
the curriculum. Some subjects are taught with a view 
to their practical usefulness; others because of their 
special value as exercises or discipline for the mind, or 
for their special value in co-ordinating motor and brain 
activity ; whilst some are valuable from all these 
points of view. But the special value of good literature, 
if viewed and taught aright, lies in its potential influ- 
ence upon life and character. Good literature opens 
the gateways to so much that will interest the mind, 
excite the imagination, deepen the sympathies, and 
place before the pupil lofty ideals of character, that its 
importance cannot be exaggerated. In a word, it will 
help our children to a richer life, and in this noble work 
the infants’ school can take no mean share. 

In a thoughtful article * published some time ago in 
the Journal of Education, the writer points out a dis- 
tinction between literature and science, which marks 
out the former as “ of all subjects the one which should 
be begun, in the measure possible [the italics are ours], 
in earliest childhood.” The writer proceeded to show 
that in the stricter scientific and mathematical studies 


* By the Principal of 8t. Mary's Hall, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 





the appeal is largely to the understanding, whilst in 
literature the appeal is chiefly to the emotions; and, 
as we all know, the feelings develop far earlier than the 
reasoning powers. The writer points out that, whilst it- 
would be quite possible to take up science or mathematics 
with advantage comparatively late in life, “the man or 
woman who takes up literature late in life can never be 
the same as one who has been soaked with noble prose 
and noble poetry from his or her nursery days.” Our 
aim will be, therefore, to lead up to “ noble prose and 
noble poetry ;” but the whole crux of the problem for 
the infants’ teacher will lie in those significant words, 
“in the measure possible.” Our great questions will 
be, “ What is the measure possible?” “ What will be 
our best method of approach, allowing at once for the 
limitations and for the possibilities of the infant mind ?” 

Now, the study of literature involves two main issues 
—namely, the subject-matter itself, and the form in 
which it is expressed; and it is round these issues that 
certain fallacies have gathered and some confusion of 
thought has arisen. There is a very popular belief, 
especially amongst enthusiastic lovers of literature, that 
“literary form” will of itself affect young children for 
good, even though the thoughts so beautifully expressed 
are quite beyond their grasp. They hold the view that 
beautiful literary form will stamp itself on the retina 
of the mind, and the child will be unconsciously led to 
a keen appreciation of good literature. It is also fondly 
hoped that profound thoughts and truths, whether 
or not expressed in simple language, will sink into the 
mind of the child, and that he or she will develop a full 
spiritual grasp of those thoughts and truths later on. 
Now, speaking broadly, and allowing for the crumb of 
truth in both these statements, we can but feel that 
there is an element of danger in both. 

To take the first point, the effect of “ form” on young 
children. We must acknowledge that language is the 
vehicle of thought, and that words should stand, there- 
fore, for some definite “ mental content.” Now it is 
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probable that literary language which satisfies~ the 
ordinary adult standard of good “literary form” will 
contain many words and expressions quite beyond the 
child’s grasp./ If, therefore, the word or phrase is in- 
explicable, how can the thought be clearly revealed ? 

A young child who will grasp the truth underlying the 
command, “ Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day,” will see little meaning in the adage, 
“* Delays are dangerous,” and still less in the statement, 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” The same truth 
underlies all three, but their varied language marks 
three distinct stages of language development. We 
should be the last to say that a child must of necessity 
fully comprehend every word in a given story or poem, 
or that beautiful passages, which we hope will become 
permanent sources of delight to him, should be muti- 
lated to suit his vocabulary ; but it is very evident that 
language which is generally beyond the child’s grasp will 
rather obscure the meaning than reveal it. 

Nay, more; we may get not only this negative evil, 
but the positive danger of associating unfamiliar words 
with absolutely wrong meanings, probably through 
some phonetic resemblance or limited application of 
words used in several senses. A child once went home 
broken-hearted from a school she had only entered that 
day, saying through her tears, “The teacher told me to 
* sit there for the present,’—and she never brought it.” 

It is, of course, this limited grasp of language which 
gives rise to the “ howlers,” at many of.which we should 
rather weep than laugh, and which often rouse memories 
of grotesque associations which persistently obtrude 
themselves in later years. 

It is evident, therefore, that one great feature in the 
preparation for literature in the infants’ school will be 
the development of power over language, and this must 
be, of necessity, largely oral, and that oral practice must 
not be confined to the teacher. The eleventh com- 
mandment, which in so many infants’ schools of the 
past took precedence over well-nigh all others, “ Thou 
shalt not speak,” must be rescinded, and children must 
have as much practice as is possible with large classes 
and many subjects. The grasp of printed matter will 
of necessity be small, and of written symbols even less, 
and in neither case can we hope that matter which is 
specially selected for teaching purposes will be of true 
literary form, though it should approach it as nearly 
as possible. It is the actual usage of words, together 
with the example of the teacher, which children need 
if literature is to mean anything to them in later years. 

Frequent conversational lessons, free “ chatting” 
with each other and with the teacher, framing of sen- 
tences introducing words newly learned, telljng and 
hearing of stories—in all these ways will our “ prepara- 
tion for literature” begin ; and if teachers only bore this 
in mind, it would lend a richness and a hopefulness to 
the teaching of the simplest elements. In fact, it is 
only the realisation of the possible far-reaching effects 
of the smallest efforts made with young children that 
reconciles enthusiastic infants’ teachers to the seemingly 


limited sphere of education to which they devote their 
lives. 

But we must not hope too much from mere beauty 
of form as such, nor is the “ crude” in literature likely 
to be any more harmful in these early stages than the 
crude in art. In fact, it represents a stage through 
which the child has to go, and it is always dangerous 
to cause children to miss one of their natural stages of 
development. No one, for example, would dare to say 
that the children’s classic, Jack and Jill, has ever yet 
stood between a child and a true appreciation of good 
literature, yet “after” with “ water” is an execrable 
rhyme. As Mrs. Walter Ward said, “ Even doggerel 
has its own place in the education of children.” Here, 
as everywhere, the child must start on his own plane, 
and go “one step at a time.” “ Words,” says Mr. 
Keatly Moore in the preface to his books of songs, 
“ must be simple, the vocabulary must be that of every- 
day life ; high-flown language and poetic ideas are use- 
less. Children are very matter-of-fact little persons, 


‘and they refuse to assimilate whatever they cannot 


mentally grasp,” though, of course, their vocabulary 
will vary with the social environment in which they 
live. ' 

We have dwelt somewhat fully on this aspect of ‘the 
question, because there is undoubtedly a very common 
feeling that “ good literature,” as the adult mind under- 
stands it, is an essential in the training of even very 
young children, and that the cruder forms of expres- 
sion may imperil their taste and judgment in later 
years. Where children’s literature can be found to 
fulfil both aims, by all means let us have it ; but where 
that is impossible, it is the form, and not the spirit, 
which must be sacrificed. 

To turn now to the second aspect of our question. 
Setting aside the considerations of form, what kind of 
literature shall we choose for our infants, and how far 
are we safe in placing before them truths or reflections 
apparently beyond them? The first essential is ob- 
viously to rouse interest, and we can only do this by 
working on the plane of the child’s own natural in- 
terests and line of development; and we shall find, if 
we watch our children closely, that they love stories 
abounding in human interests, they love action rather 
than reflection, and they love tales of wonderful doings 
which happen in the nick of time to set matters right. 
They love justice in a simple, elemental form; they 
love to see virtue rewarded and the wicked receive his 
due. But we must remember that their sense of right 
and wrong is as yet crude and undeveloped. They 
recognise heroes and villains, but to them the infinite 
subtle shades which come between black and white 
make no appeal. 

This being so, it is evident that the best literature 
to give them will be the grand old Bible stories and 
the old, ever new, fairy tales which sprang from and 
delighted the childhood of the race, and which have 
delighted the children of the race ever since. Quite 
apart from any doctrinal issue, we would make a strong 
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plea for the Bible stories, which are incomparable for 
young children. They must, of course, be told to the 
children in the best simple English the teacher can 
command, though it is a valuable feature of Bible lore 
that certain passages can be taught as they stand. 

But even here we must carefully discriminate be- 
tween stories and philosophy—for example, that em- 
bodied in the Psalms. The life and doings of the 
characters in the Bible will fascinate little children, 
but we cannot believe that any fruitful results will 
accrue from the repetition of psalms. Yet there are 
those who plead, “ Let the child repeat with his lips 
the yearnings and aspirations of the Hebrew psalmist 
of old, and when he is old he will re-echo them with 
his heart.” Is that “natural law in the spiritual 
world” ? If so, then the spiritual life has a track of 
its own utterly at variance with all other tracks of the 
child’s advance. Those who plead the danger of “ tam- 
pering with the words of Holy Writ” must remember 
that they are at best but translations, and made by 
learned scholars who neither thought of nor catered for 
the little children. There are passages of the Bible 
which young children can learn with ease and profit, 
but they must be wisely chosen. We cannot believe 
that the “babies” whom we once heard voicing in 
lusty chorus, “ Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly,” were learning either 
literature or morals. 

Turning to the ordinary stories, let us first plead for 
“more” and “more.” In too many schools, we fear, 
the old ideal of a story on Friday afternoons as “ recrea- 
tion” still holds good. At least once in each day, if 
not in each session, should “ stories” find a place, told 
by either teacher or children. The wealth of available 
stories is so great and their value so far-reaching that 
the difficulty is to make the wisest choice from a veritable 
embarrassment of riches, for stories vary much in their 
value and special usefulness. It is not within the 
scope of the present article to dwell at iength upon the 
various kinds of stories and their relative values (this 
we hope to deal with in a later article); but if we wish 
to interest children in the things of their own lives, 
to introduce them to worlds outside their own, to fire 
their imagination and develop within them a desire to 
read more for themselves, we shall give them a rich 
supply of stories, and tell them as beautifully, yet as 
simply, as we know how. 

Rhythm and rhyme, too, will play a large part in our 
“ literature’ scheme, young children being peculiarly 
susceptible to rhythm and ordered sequence. But here 
again we must be careful to suit the child’s stage of 
development as far as possible. The vast mass of 
nursery rhymes and jingles will naturally come first, 
and into their literary form we need not look too 
closely. As a rule they are simple, arranged in clearly- 
cut, orderly sequence; they usually contain “few 
superfluous words, no descriptions of scenery, and no 
“moral” at the end. As we said before, the interest 
must be largely human, After all, much of the litera- 
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ture to which we wish to lead our children deals with 
human beings and their lives and thoughts. “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” Sentiment, “ nature 
worship,” allegory, and parable will play but a small 
part in infant literature. Children are very concrete 
and literal, and it is disturbing to one’s sense of the 
general fitness of things to hear their literal interpreta- 
tions of poetic fancies and to realise how little they 
have grasped of the author’s meaning. Nor is it always 
a question of words. There are, for example, very few 
words in Longfellow’s poems on “Children” and the 
“ Children’s Hour,” yet we have known a Standard I. 
teacher to endure a winter of misery in her “ literature ” 
lessons with these poems. How can children of seven 
look upon themselves as “ living poems,” 

* Better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said” ? 
How could the children of eight, for whom Longfellow’s 
poem to Agassiz was given as a reading lesson, derive 
any clear idea of “ Nature, the old nurse,” and 
“Read what is stil] unread 
In the manuscripts of God” ? 
Take, again, Tennyson’s beautiful little poem :— 
*« Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the cranny, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower.” 
There is nothing in these lines beyond the capacity of chil- 
dren, but the conclusion would never appeal to them :-— 

“ But if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

This kind of philosophical inquiry would be positively 
unhealthy for a child. Fortunately we need not fear 
that he will probe into it. Similarly we cannot expect 
a child to see in “love” the “best of human ties” 
without puzzling over the “ human” and recalling the 
tie that fastens his collar, just as the little girl, who 
was found drawing what she had gathered from the 
poem read aloud by her elders, explained that the little 
dots she had scattered over the page were “the spots 
my infancy recalls.” 

No. If we wish our infants’ school to develop in 
the children a real love of literature, they must have at 
each stage an intelligent grasp of the meaning of the 
story or poem or passage, and an intelligent grasp of 
the language in which it is written. And, therefore, in 
any system of “ preparation for literature” we must 
be as careful not to unduly force upon children “ liter- 
ary form” and philosophy outside their experience and 
beyond their grasp as we should be not to introduce 
them to Mozart or to Corot or to logarithms. Other- 
wise, as Professor Earl Barnes once so truly said of 
art, by unduly forcing the children’s steps we may 
raise between them and a true appreciation of art a 
barrier which they may never cross. Plenty of talk, 
plenty of stories, a wealth of fairy lore, simple accounts 
of brave men and deeds—these wil! be, in the infants’ 
school, the best preparation for literature. 














SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. 





IT. (Continued from page 623). 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 
(= I. Fifty children were present, of an average 
age of six years. 

The constitution of this class was remarkable. Eight 
of the children were Chinese, one was Irish, six were 
European Jews, and twenty were Italian children. 
There were six who did not understand any English at 
all. It was, in very truth, a beginners’ class. 

The children were learning to read and to spell. . On 
my questioning as to the method employed, the teacher 
sala they were learning both phonically and alpha- 
betically. Reading cards were used with lists of syl- 
lables, thus :-— 


ab er 
ad tion 
am out 


There were also small separate cards—for example, 


dr c un 

l e t 
—which could be placed before any of the syllables on 
the big cards, and also with each other,-to form words. 

The method was what we should call an alphabetic 
spelling method. The children learnt the names of the 
letters and the sounds of the syllables. It may have 
been the practice to give a sound-value to each indi- 
vidual letter, but I did not hear it done. The teacher 
said the system was phonic—and it is, of course, syl- 
labically phonic—but English teachers do not use the 
term phonic except for methods which give a separate 
sound-value to the individual letters. 

At this present moment I incline to think that a 
method of this sort is out of favour both here and in 
America—at least for exhibition purposes—and it is 
probably not quite the best; but whether or not, 
Boston has long been celebrated for its English. Per- 
haps its very large allotment of space on the time-table 
accounts for that. 

Two more lessons for beginners follow. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(MIXED). 


Forty-four children were present, of six and seven 
years of age. 

These children had only begun to learn to read durin 
the educational year then current. They had 
books in script for from four to seven weeks, and then 
had commenced with print. For me they were going 
to attempt something not read before, and obviously, 
from the appearance of the books, much further on in the 
primer than they had gone as yet. The type was large, 
and the sentences were printed on separate lines, with 
much space between them. I give the sentences to 
show the difficulty of the reading-matter. 


Hurry, Lizzie, hurry. 
I do like big red apples. 
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I want all of that apple. 

I can eat it all, Lizzie. 

It looks so good. 

Oh dear, I can’t wait. 

Bessie says I may have this one. 
Baby is in no hurry. 

Baby plays with apples. 

| don’t play with them. 

[ eat them. 

Hurry, Lizzie, I can’t wait. 

Baby and Bessie must wait. 

I can’t wait. 

This is to be my apple. 
The substance is admirably adapted to the American 

child. At six he wants all the apple, and incites others 


to hasten, being himself unable to wait. Baby, in his 
view, has not yet become truly American; he, most 


-unpractically, plays with the apple, and is not yet in 


any hurry. 

I was, however, mainly concerned with the reading, 
not with the substance, of the text. Some seven or 
eight of these children certainly read these sentences 
fluently, but little could be said for the others. They 
had all been taught on a “word” method, and very 
able children, who could remember easily a very large 
number of independent words—that is, of different 
lengths and shapes, without analysis, interrelation, and 
classification—had gone far ahead. But what of the 
others? If the actual word was not remembered, 
there was no chance of building up its pronunciation 
from known components. The weaker children made 
very few attempts in any way satisfactory. Would 
they not have done better in an analytic method ¢ 

The official suggestions for the city of New York 
seem to recommend a composite method, which I actu- 
ally found in operation. 


MANHATTAN, NEW YORK STATE. ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Grade I. (A). Forty boys were present, nearly all of 
six years of age, with two or three who were seven. 
Hali these children had previously attended a kinder- 
garten class at other schools, but the teacher stoutly 
maintained that they were no further forward than the 
other children, who had commenced school in February 
or later ; it was now April. 

A new word was being taught. On the wall-slate was 
written in script: This is a big meadow. The word 
in italics was the new word: the others in the sen- 
tence were already known. “ Now,” said the teacher 
to me, “we must teach ‘meadow’ by sight, not by 
sound. Such a word as ‘ big’ we can teach phonetically, 
but we can’t do that with ‘meadow.’ The children look 
at it and learn it as a whole. Alphabetic names are not 
taught in this year, but sometimes syllables receive a 
phonic name—as, for instance, ‘ ing.’ ’ 

I have always thought it a weakness not to have a 
constant alphabetic name for the same letter shape, for 
the phonic name varies for the same shape when in dif- 
ferent combinations; but no one can be more acutely 
conscious than I am that conclusive experiments on this 
and other debatable questions have hardly yet begun. 
It is, however,"profitable to consider how much had 
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been accomplished by this adaptive mixture of methods, 
I turned back to a lesson previously read, which ran 
thus in separate sentences of large type :— 

See the pretty flowers. 

Do you like to pick them, Alice ? 


couver district. It was through his efforts that the 
tree now known as the “ Douglas” fir was introduced 
into Britain from its true home along the Pacific coast. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES - between Yellowhead + Kicking Horse Basses 





Yes ; I am picking them for mamma. 

She likes the pretty flowers. 

May I pick some flowers, Alice ? 
—and 80 on. 

I heard all the children read. They read atti 
slowly, but, on the whole, correctly. It | wecoe * 
would not have been difficult for them 
to have learnt these sentences by rote- 
memory. But this had not helped them Mr. Hooker 


very much, as I found by suggesting sen- nr 


tences to be said without the book. 

As a third exercise I asked six children 
selected by the teacher to start reading 
the lines from the right hand instead of 
from the left. The two best read as 
fluently one way as the other, two average 
pupils made mistakes, and two weak pupils 
could hardly get on at all. I do not 
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Athabasca Pass 


a Yellowhead Pass 
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think the difference would have been so © 


great had a more analytic method been 

adopted, but I am not certain. No spelling had been 
done, either by analysis or synthesis ; and, rememberin 

when these little ones began, an English teacher woul 

be somewhat surprised that they had got so far in so 
short a time. This may have been accounted for by 
the very high character of the discipline. 

(To be continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.8. 


A Persistent GrocraPHiIcAL Error—Movunts 
Brown AND HOooKERr. 


[OR seventy years these two mountains masquer- 
aded on all maps—English, Canadian, and forei 

—as the two highest peaks of Canada, and for nearly 
the same length of time as the culminating points of 
the North American continent. They were invariabl 
put down at heights from 15,000 to 18,000 feet in all 
atlases, from Keith-Johnston and Reclus to the more 
humble and ordinary works for the schoolroom. And 
they are still persisting in their preposterous claims in 
“ up-to-date ” books and maps. Even so well-informed 
a writer as Mr. E. F. Knight states unblushingly, and 
with carefully assorted large print, that “the highest 
summits of the Rocky Mountains are within the Can- 
adian border, the loftiest being Mount Hooker (16,760 
feet), Mount Brown (16,000 feet), and Mount Murchison 
(15,700 feet)” (Oversea Britain, p. 210, published 1907). 
It is difficult to believe, in the face ot this and similar 
quotations from books as excellent and as up-to-date as 
Mr. Knight’s, that it is now fifteen years since these 
twin humbugs were unmasked and their elevations 
authoritatively reduced nearly 50 per cent.—Mount 
Brown to 9,050 feet, and Mount Hooker to rather loss. 
Mount Murchison only fell to 11,500 feet. At the same 
time it was shown that there were literally scores of 
peaks in the immediate neighbourhood which were con- 
siderably higher than any of the three. Let us see, 
first of all, how the myth arose. In the year 1825, 
David Douglas the botanist was at work in the Van- 
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In 1827 Douglas made a famous journey to the Atha- 
basca Pass. He reached the summit on May 1 at 10 a.m. 
The words of his journal are: “ Being well rested by 
one o'clock, I set out with the view of ascending what 
seemed to be the highest peak on the north. Its height 
does not appear to be less than 16,000 or 17,000 feet 
above the level of the sea......The view from the summit 
is of too awful a cast to afford pleasure......This peak, 
the highest yet known in the northern continent of 
America, I feel a sincere pleasure in naming ‘ Mount 
Brown,’ in honour of R. Brown, Esq.,* the illustrious 


* botanist......A little to the southward is one nearly the 


same height, rising into a sharper point. This I named 
‘Mount Hooker,’ * in honour of my early patron...... 
This mountain, however, I was not able to climb.” 
Seventeen thousand feet in one afternoon had evi- 
dently taxed the intrepid botanist’s strength to its 
utmost limits. And yet this is all the authority for 
the myth of “ Brown and Hooker.” Nor was it seri- 
ously inquired into until#Professor Coleman of Toronto 
led an a into the west to examine into the 
truth or falsity of the whole question. He and his 
party got on to the highest point where Mount Brown 
was marked on the maps. There was nothing higher 
to the north or north-west. The mountain existed, 
but it barely topped 9,000 feet. Mount Hooker they 
could not find ! e peak nearest to its position was 
8,000 feet by aneroid, but there were far higher sum- 
mits to the east and south-east which they had no 
time to ascend. All this was verified some five years 
later by Professor Norman Collie, F.R.8., who headed 
an expedition “ in search of Mounts Brown and Hooker,” 
and who mapped out the region of wonderful moun- 
tains just south of the Athabasca Pass. More than 
twenty peaks were found higher than Mount Brown, 
which itself was higher than Mount Hooker. Of these 
Mount Columbia was one of several touching 14,000 
feet. “That the two highest peaks in the Rocky 














* Robert Brown of Montrose (1773-1858) was one of the first botanists of the 
ov. He distinguished himself at Aberdeen University, was botanist of the 
Flinders Australian expedition (1805), President of the Linnean Society, and 
the author of many standard botanical works. 

t Sir W. J. Hooker of Norwich (1785-1865) was the famous Professor of 
pouey at Glasgow University, afterwards Director of the Gardens at 
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Mountains,” he said in the account of his expedition 
read to the Royal Geographical Society in 1899, “ peaks 
that have appeared in every map of Canada for the last 
sixty years, peaks that every Canadian has been taught 
at school may be found amongst the western mountains 
beyond the prairies—that these mountains were only, 
after all, not so high as thousands of others in the 
main chain, seemed impossible to believe.” But in- 
credible as it might appear to be, he had to admit the 
deposition of the monsters when he had finished with 
the matter. The truth was, all the early explorations 
had been restricted to the valleys and the lower passes, 
any peaks of 14,000 feet or thereabouts were passed 
unhesitatingly as “Brown and Hooker” after the 
Douglas escapade, nor was there any local knowledge 
available until the dates of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way surveys. 

But are “ Brown and Hooker” finally disposed of ? 
Not a bit of it. The best authorities, of course, have 


dropped them. The latest edition, for example, of 
Mills International Geography mentions neither of them. 
Lyde and Herbertson taboo them. The new volumes 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica alternately raise and 
dispel hopes. For example, under “ North-West Terri- 
tories” Brown appears rightly as 9,050 feet, but in 
the map of British Columbia both are inserted, and 
Hooker appears as 15,700 feet. And this is dated 
1903! Meanwhile scores of school text-books and 
atlases still reproduce the fiction; so do scores of 
public school examiners ; nor, we think, will the myth 
finally disappear until the various publishers of atlases 
for schools have made “ pie ” of their older plates. 


Tae Norta-West Frontier or Inpia. 

The first six months of 1908 have brought the North- 
West frontier of India very prominently before the 
public notice. The short and sharp struggle with the 
Zakka Khel Afridis (see Practical Teacher, April 1908) 
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was immediately followed by the more serious tussle 
with the Mohmands. The ease with which these 
frontier troubles can arise is somewhat surprising until 
one realises two points—(1) the geographical inaccessi- 
bility of the North-West, and (2) the dual nature of the 
political frontier itself. A glance at any orographical 
map is sufficient for No. 1. The numerous Pathan 
tribes, whose unruliness is the cause of the outbreaks, 
inhabit for the most part high valleys, into which 
ingress is obtained by difficult mountain passes. But 
No, 2 is not shown in the atlases—at lJeast, in the school 
atlases. The accompanying map explains matters. 
The North-West Frontier Province was constituted in 
November 1901 by the transfer of certain districts from 
the Panjab—Peshawar, Kohat, and parts of Hazara, 
Bannu, and Dera Ismail—to which were added a num- 
ber of “ political charges,” or suzerainties, over such 
outlying districts as Dir, Swat, the Tirah, Waziristan, 


the real, instead of the nominal, capital of the whole 
of the Province. 


A New Discovery or Copper In New ZEALAND. 


A new discovery of copper is announced from New 
Zealand. The outcrop is in the north-west corner of 
the South or Middle Island—an imperfectly known 
corner, judging from sundry English maps, which, in 
addition to ing it appear a sort of desert or no-man’s 
land, differ over the height of its loftiest peak, Mount 
Arthur, in one case adding 3,000 feet on to its true 
height. The exact locality of the copper is near the 
top of Mount Radiant (County Buller, Province Nelson), 
at about 3,600 feet above sea-level; but further out- 
crops have been found for a distance of five miles along 
the strike, and, 2,000 feet farther down, in the sides 
of the gorge of the Little Wanganui. 

This may he an important event for New Zealand. 
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etc. The tribes occupying these districts were allowed 
practically to maintain their independence, subject to 
a somewhat vague control exercised by the British 
agent to the Governor-General. Thus the Province 
has really two frontiers. There is, first of all, the 
“ political” frontier, which marches with the Afghan- 
istan border. It has been settled on the basis of the 
original delimitation of 1895, when the then Amir, 
Abdur Rahman, met Sir Mortimer Durand in official 
conference. This is the “Durand line.” Secondly, 
there is the “ administrative” frontier, behind which 
the country is governed according to the usual system 
obtaining in British India. The upshot is that nearly 
half the Province—say 6,000 or 7,000 square miles, with 
a*population of about three-quarters of a million—is 
practically without administrative control, and is there- 
fore peculiarly susceptible to the disturbing influences 
of these semi-independent hill-tribes. Nor is it likely 
that affairs will change much until Peshawar becomes 
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That the islands are rich in minerals is well known, but 
with the exception of two, or at most three, the output 
at present is not very large. Agricultural pursuits, as 
evidenced in the export of wool, frozen mutton, and 
dairy produce, are naturally more important in a 
country blessed with one of the most fertile of soils 
and favourable of climates. Indeed, most geographies 
are content ey! to make the passing remark that 
“the minerals of New Zealand are of great value, the 
chief being gold and coal.” Some include that curious 
“ mineral,” Kauri gum, but very few go further. Books 
of reference, such as The Statesman’s Year Book, add 
silver, antimony, and manganese. Whitaker's Almanack 
says, “Copper is also found ”’—we fancy it has not 
been worked since 1902—and alludes to the rich iron 
ore of the Taranaki ironsands. Others add to the list 
sulphur, graphite, tellurium, wolfram, chrome, gypsum, 
infusorial earth, phosphates, and various stones, of 
which marble and “ Oamaru” building stone are the 
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chief. The wealth is there, obviously;; it is only 
awaiting development. The new copper district ~is 
favourably situated for such development. It is in 
touch with the successful farming settlement of Karamea, 
and not very fgr from one of the principal coalfields— 
namely, that which has its outlet at Westport. It has 
plenty of water (for power) and an unfailing source of 
supply in the moisture-laden winds—the “ Roaring 
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Forties ””»—which give that side of New Zealand a fall in 
some — of as much as 100 inches in the year. There is, 
too, plenty of mining timber in the vicinity, and there 
are deposits of limestone at hand for smelting purposes. 
But it is full early to prophesy, seeing that the New 
Zealand Mines Department has only just set about 
constructing a “ trail” from Karamea to Mount Radiant, 
and that the quality of the ore is still largely a matter 
of conjecture. 
How Lirritz One Knows! 


It is an obvious remark that the more one reads the 
more appalling does one’s ignorance appear. What 
geography teacher, for instance, could sit down, pen 
in hand, and write a short account of Chang-sa ? could 
say why it is where it is !—nay, could even indicate 
exactly where it is? School geographies pass it by 
with the nonchalance born of a superfluity of know- 
on books of reference like the International Geog- 
raphy, or Chisholm’s Commercial Geography, or even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, mention it by name, and that 
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is all. And yet it is a place as populous as Bradford 
in Yorkshire, an important centre of manufactures, 
with a river frontage of not less than two miles. It is, 
moreover, the capital of Hunan, one of China’s most 
ee provinces, and it is also one of the large 
and ever-increasing band of curiosities known as “* Chinese 
Treaty Ports.” An eye-opening account of it has 





recently appeared in the bulletin of the Royal Belgian 
Geographical Society from the pen of a Captain Harfeld, 
who travelled through Hunan in 1903 and 1904. A 
review of this appeared in the English Geographical 
Journal of last March, to which we are indebted for 
most of the following notes. Chang-sa, or sha — for 
both spellings appear, after the canons of geographical 
orthography, to = used indiscriminately—has a popula- 
tion of anything between 250,000 a 300,000. It is 
some thirty miles from the great lake Tung-ting, with 
which it is connected by the navigable waterway of 
the river Siang, said to be the best of the right-bank 
tributaries of the Yangtse. It is therefore in touch, 
on the one hand, with the coalfields of Hunan, and, on 
the other, with Hankau, the great distributing centre 
of mid-China. It is therefore a great manufacturing 
and commercial town. It has antimony and iron 
foundries, paper factories, and miscellaneous works of 
all kinds. Its imports make up between 30 and 40 per 
cent. of all the imports into Hunan. Here is the list : 
“Cotton thread; plain end printed cottons; gray and 
white cloths; raw and woven silks ; silk embroideries ; 
linens; furs; beans; pork; fresh and dried fish ; 
rice; wines; German champagne (this is apparently 
not a wine); American corn; tea; cane-sugar; leaf 
and prepared tobacco; native and foreign opium ; 
pipes ; morphine ; cheap American cigarettes ; Japanese 
matches; rhubarb, camphor, and other medicinal 
plants ; scents; musk; fashionable cloths; Huropean 
and Japanese umbrellas; palm-leaf and paper fans ; 
gold, silver, and jade jewellery ; petroleum from Amer- 
ica, Sumatra, and Borneo; German lamps; candles ; 
incense ; objects in copper, white metal, and antimony, 
etc.” Truly a formidable list, and one worth noting 
in connection with a comparatively unknown Chinese 
town. It is sure to be up-to-date, too, for it boasts 
sixteen high schools and many private schools, not to 
mention two military academies. 
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NATURE NOTES FOR. THE 
MONTH—JULY. 


BY W. FRANOIS RANKINE. 


“ Then came hot July boyling like to fire 
That all his garments he had cast away. 
. * * * 


Behinde his back a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide.” 
SPENSER. 


ULY is the month resplendent of the year, and 
when he comes “ boyling like to fire,” there is 
little to be desired by the normal holiday-maker. The 
procession of the months is the pageant of the year, 
and July steps forth with those glories of which no 
other month can boast. Poetical ascriptions are never at 
a loss for effective epithet, and “ Jolly June” succeeds 
“Fair May,” to be succeeded in turn by “ Hot July.” 
Yet we cannot suppress the wish that Nature would 
justify the poets. 

By the man in the street sunshine is regarded as the 
conditioning factor of climate; and to a certain point 
he is correct, except that he forgets the great importance 
of the winds. A favourable combination of sunshine 
and wind is the secret of July’s ideal weather. Through- 
out the year we experience many “ heat bursts,” yet 
none is so glorious or so far-reaching as the reign of the 
July sun. In February, or even in January, there 
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are sunny days, but there is a marked weakness in 
things. Then in April there is the preliminary “ spring 
burst,” and this is delusionary and seductive. None 
can compare with the real summer heat of July, when 
skies are blue and the countryside is a sunlit glory, 
when the leaves of trees and the hedgeside blossoms 
gently sway in the summer breeze, and Nature is held 
spellbound by “ hot July.” 

By now floral grandeur has reached its prime, and 
already the signs of old age are meen yet many 
weeks of beauty are assured. The wild-rose, or dog-rose, 
and the honeysuckle blossoms adorn the hedgesides, 
copses, and woodland glades with a beauty delicate 
and rare. There is now a wealth of material for the 
Nature teacher, and the difficulty of selection presents 
itself. Here are a few suggestive notes on less obvious 
phenomena which are bristling with interest. 

The Lesser Dodder—On the moorlands the purple 
flush of the heath blossom is spreading, and here is to 
be found the lesser dodder, which is a unique type of 
parasitic plant life. Its red, thread-like stems envelop 
the heather plant, and present the appearance of a 
hopeless roll of red thread. Later it will rear its 
bunches of pink blossoms above the purple bells of its 
host. The long, thin stems are povided with special- 
ised feeding processes (shown in B and c), which de- 
velop in the coil that forms around the stem of the 
host plant. These processes are thrust into the tissues 
of the heather, and thus the dodder maintains itself 





Tue Lesser Dopper. 


A, Dodder on heather twig; », enlarged drawing of feedin 

rocesses or haustoria ; ©, magnified haustoria; p, coil o 

dodder magnified ; ®, growing point of dodder as seen 
under microscope. 


at the expense of another plant. Under the micro- 
scope the parasite presents a snaky appearance. It 
possesses no leaves, and it does not require them, since 
the food obtained from the heather is partially obtained 


by its leaves. To the ordinary mind these proceed- 
ings do not seem quite honest, yet the parasite is a 
remarkable demonstration of Nature’s adaptive powers. 

The lesser dodder is a member of the genus Cuscuta, 
of which there are four British species. The lesser 
dodder is parasitic on heather and thyme, the greater 
dodder clings to thistles and nettles, the flax dodder 
destroys the flax plant, and the clover dodder is 
parasitical on clover. The flowers of the lesser dodder 
are to be found at the end of July or the beginning 
of August. 

The Teazle.—On waste lands, and especially those that 
have a chalky subsoil, the teazle abounds, and apart 
from the general characteristics of the plant, the axillary 
depressions are curious and interesting. These cuplike 
forms, which are made by the overlapping of the leaf 
stalks, contain a supply of water, and in these tiny 
pools dead insects are certain to be found. What is the 
exact function of these water-traps ? Some adduce the 
theory that they are due to a carnivorous tendency in 
the plant. Yet if this be true, the means of obtaining 
insect food seems altogether out of proportion to the 
end realised. Others imagine that they act as barriers 
to those crawling insects that might interfere with 
fertilisation, which is carried on by flying insects. Yet 
in the face of facts the latter theory is not strongly 
based. One often finds small flying insects—namely, 
the small species of Diptera—in these watery tombs. 
Further, the mancuvres of crawling insects would not 
preclude the visits of flying insects to the blossoms. 
Finally, if the explanation is correct, why have not 
other plants developed the same protective device ? 

The Sundew.—On the marshes and by the edges of 
the bogland the sundew provides a scintillating carpet. 
Seen in the full sunshine, the effect is one that compels 
attention and admiration. No doubt these are the 
motives that lead the insects to tarry for a taste of 
these luring, brilliant globules that quiver in the sun- 
light on the hairy tentacles of the sundew’s leaves. 
Unfortunately, the luring drops are not stores of nectar, 
but ingenious traps for unwary insects, and slowly the 
reddish tentacles close over the ensnared fly. 

An endeavour should be made to introduce this fas- 
cinating plant to the classroom, for thereby much in- 
teresting observation may be made. There are two 
species of the genus Drosera—namely, the round-leaved 
sundew and the long-leaved sundew—and each is com- 
monly distributed. The plant leaves are not at all 
similar to the corresponding organs of other plants, 
and depend for their extraction of nitrogenous matter 
on the juices to be found in insect structures. The 
process by which this extraction is made is quite re- 
markable. The body is closed in by the tentacles, and 
eventually, when the operation is completed, the harder 
portions of the insect are rejected. After moving 
some plants to pots for observation, I have tried several 
experiments with the sundew. Captured flies placed 
on the leaves were readily received by the sensitive leaf- 
hands, lean meat was assimilated rather less graciously, 
while a diet of fat resulted in death to the plant ; but 
whether decease was traceable to the diet or general 
neglect I do not know. Of course this excess of nitro- 
genous matter thus heaped on the plant was quite 
unnatural, and hardly fair to the sundew. 

Insect Lije.—Insect life is at its highest, and provides 
a plethora of material for the Nature Lesson. Butter- 
flies, moths, bees, wasps, -dragon-flies, beetles, gnats, 
and flies abound. The range of material is infinite. 
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Here are a few suggestions for lessons that are within 
the possibilities of the subject: (a) Colours of insects ; 
(b) protective forms; (c) protective habits; (d) insect 
metamorphoses ;/ (e) fertilisation of flowers; (f) de- 
struction of plant life; (g) cocoon-makers; (h) tent- 
makers (lackey moth, small ermine moth); (#) cell- 
makers (see April Practical Teacher); (j) slave-makers 
(ants). These are but a few suggestions, for the ways 
of the insects are infinite. 

In the woodlands, and especially in the oak woods 
of the south, the aristocrats of the butterfly world are 
now on the wing. These are the fritillaries and the 
white admiral, and they are essentially the children of 
the woods. The plebeian whites, tortoiseshell, peacock, 
and red admiral roam over field and garden, and even 
venture into the outskirts of the city. Their food-plants 
are widely distributed, and consequently there is no 
limit to flight. However, the fritillaries—of which the 
silver-washed is the most majestic—revel in the soli- 
tude of the woodland glades and delight to feast on 
the bramble blossoms. The white admiral, which is 
the most graceful of our butterflies, has a weakness 
for honeysuckle flowers, and will not fly far from the 
woodlands where these blossoms are in plenty. The 
fritillaries place their eggs upon the leaves of the dog- 
violet, and the white admiral larve feed on honeysuckle. 

In early July the privet hawk moth is to be found. 
Its long, narrow, and pointed wings indicate its powers 
of rapid flight, and its spurred legs are admirably con- 
structed for clinging to the hedges in the daytime. At 
night it haunts the sickly-perfumed blossoms of the 
privet hedge, and by day it hides itself in the under- 
growth. The experience of most moth. collectors will 
verify the statement that it is more easily taken at rest 
than on the wing in the gloaming. 


MATERIAL FOR A LESSON ON THE DraGon-F Ly. 


Introductory.—Complete conditions of success are only 
obtainable in a lesson like this by a visit toa pond. By 
such procedure there is at once secured that atmosphere 
of reality that no amount of books, pictures, or black- 
board illustrations can ever furnish. By the waterside 
—pond or ditch—the various stages of change in the 
life history of the insect may be observed. At this 
time of the year it is not difficult to discover the pupa 
cases clinging to the rushes, and often the process of 
emergence from the pupa case or “nymph” may be 
seen. 

The story of Libellula is a most engaging one, and 
essentially appeals to the child imagination. It, is, in 
fact, a real fairy story. From the ugly, repulsive grub 
that lurks robber-like in the slime comes the splendid 
gauze-winged insect. What more wonderful trans- 
formation does the child require? This matter is dealt 
with in an admirable manner in the story “ Not Lost 
but Gone Before” in Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from 
Nature. 

Life History—The grub, or larva, is obtained by 
dredging the mud of the pond or ditch. It inhabits 
stagnant waters. It is a distinctly repalsive object, 
and, concealed in the slime and mud on the bottom of 
the pond, it spends its time preying on smaller denizens 
of the pond world. Transfer the grub to a jar, and 
then its feeding operations are clearly visible. It is 
provided with a curious mouth, and its pincer-like jaws 
can dart out some distance from this mouth. It is a 
voracious feeder. About a year is spent in the larval 
state, and then the pupal form develops. In the meta- 
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morphosis of butterflies and moths the ee state is 
quiescent, and the chrysalis is incapable of motion, 
excepting, of course, the movement of the segments. 
The pupa of the dragon-fly, however, is able to move, 
and when it is fully developed it proceeds to avail itself 


.of some means to leave the water. Rushes, weeds, 


banks, and boathouses provide the ladders by which 
the dragon-fly pupe.climb into the sunlight to com- 
mence the existence of the perfect insect. Soon the 
imprisoned insect form breaks out—from the back of 





A 


a 


Tue Dracon-Fiy. 
A, Pupa case; B, pup on rushes—perfect insects shown 
above cases. 


the pupa; and having withdrawn itself from the trans- 

arent case, it proceeds to climb over the remains of 
its former self on to the rush. It is now a limp and 
apparently lifeless object, but gradually the nervures 
stiffen and carry the life-fluid into each part of the 
insect’s system. The wings strengthen, and soon, by 
means of short flights, the new-born insect commences 
its busy life in quest of the insects that haunt the ponds 
and woodlands. 

The perfect insect is provided with strong jaws, and 
its wings endow it with wonderful flying powers. It 
is able to catch and eat its prey on the wing. The eggs 
are laid ‘in the water, and gradually sink to the mud 
below. 





THE HOLIDAY—A SUGGESTION. 


Many of our readers will be spending the vacation en P pene at 
the various charming towns on the south coast, an ib] 
feeling somewhat regretful that they cannot add to their stoc 
of inspiration and knowledge by a visit to foreign lands. May 
we suggest to those who can afford it a short trip across the 
‘narrow seas” while the family is growing up and preparing 
to share the delights of foreign travel in the near future ? 
Those who contemplate such excursions are strongly recom- 
mended to write for full information about Short Holiday Tri 
to the Continent to Mr. H. Holmes, L. and 8.W. Supt. of the 
Line, Waterloo Station, London, 8.E. These short trips em- 
brace all the places best worth seeing in Normandy and Brit- 
tany. Other travellers who would prefer a trip to Belgium or 
beyond could not do better than write for information to the 
Belgian Mail Packet Offices, 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C., or 72 
Regent Street, W. 
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COMMON-SENSE HINTS ON THE 
TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 575.) 


“HERE is a particular class of problem which culti- 
vates common sense and observation, and which 
I should like to see more frequently in the school. In 
fact, I would go so far as to est that one of these 
problems should be given by each teacher to his class 
at least once a week, and that the head-teacher should 
make a point of including one in his tests, for each class, 
at his periodical examinations. 

My readers, I know, are now interested as to what is 
the kind of problem I mean. I do not think that I 
have ever seen such a one on any test card or in any 
text-book of arithmetic. I hope that in future this will 
be remedied, and that such problems will be a feature 
of any projected exercises in arithmetic. If these 
remarks and examples should conduce to such a de- 
sirable result, I shall be highly pleased, because I am 
sure the children will benefit greatly by their intro- 
duction, and will be led to see that working a sum does 
not necessarily mean using a lot of figures. 

Let me give one suitable to Standard II., with which 
we are now dealing. 

A man bought on Monday 4 bags each containing 
33 oranges, and on Tuesday 3 bags each containing 
33 oranges. On Wednesday he divided these oranges 
equally among his 4 sons and 3 daughters. How many 
oranges did each child receive ? 

The children should be asked to read through the 

uestion carefully, and then give the answer in the 
shortest way possible. In fact, they might have a 
hint given to them that if they can put down the answer 
without any working they will be considered clever. I 
have given such tests very frequently, and it is a real 
treat to watch the smiling faces of those clever enough 
to see the answer at once as they gaze round on their 
duller companions laboriously working out two multi- 
plications and one division. And teachers have told 
me that children quite enjoy such tests, and that their 
introduction has led to a commendable alertness on the 
part of the scholar to discover the shortest way of 
solving other problems. 

Even this solution of the above— 

(33 x 7) +7 
(33 x 4) + (33 x 3) 


thought. And it is this want of thought that is so 
apparent in the arithmetic. 

A year ago I was examining, in a large town, for 
entrance scholarships in the Royal Grammar School 
for boys and the secondary school for girls, and in the 
arithmetic paper I mingled this question :— 

On Thursday a man bought 5 loads of coal each weigh- 
ing 3 tons 15 ewt. 3 qrs., and on Friday 3 loads each 
weighing 3 tons 15 cwt. 3 qrs. On Saturday he deliv- 
ered those coals in equal quantities to 8 houses. What 
weight of coal did each house receive ? 

The instructions at the head of the paper were to the 
effect that an answer without any working would be 
received, provided a short explanation as to how it was 
reached were given. The children competing would be 
from Standard VI. or VII., and it was surprising to see 
the nature of the response. A roundabout, senseless 


—is preferable to as showing more 








solution was the rule, the obvious common-sense answer 
the exception. 

Had some similar tests, suitable to the capacities of 
the children, been given in the earlier stages of the 
teaching, I am sure the answers received to such a 
question would have been different in that they would 
have exhibited more common sense. 

Teachers reading these articles will perhaps be sur- 
prised and interested as the result of putting this ques- 
tion to their upper class ; and such result may provide 
food for thought, and indicate that perhaps some re- 
consideration of method is desirable from the stand- 
point of the introduction of more common sense and 
observation in arithmetic—qualities which should not 
be confined to object lessons only. 

And now let us consider some of the work of Stand- 
ard III. These children have to do simple long divi- 
sion, and much more thought and reasoning than one 
generally sees might gather round each sum. For 
example, sup this be the question put :— 

I have 36 elds and 39,805 sheep. ew many sheep 
shall I put in each field ? 

It is worked thus :— 

Sheep. Sheep. 

36)39805(1105 
36 .. 
38... 
36.. 
205 
180 
. 25 


The children will, after working, say that there will 
be 1,105 sheep in each field; but if asked to write a 
denominator to the remainder, as they have done to 
the divisor, dividend, and quotient, they experience 
some difficulty. They should be taught to trace the 5 
in the remainder from 5 in the dividend. And a line con- 
necting the 0 and the 5, as in the above sum, will show 
that the 25 left are sheep. The connection between the 
remainder and divisor touched upon in the Standard II. 
work should be further pressed home thus :— 

How many sheep have I left over? (Ans. 25.) How 


many must I put to this 25 to make 36% (Ans. 11.) 


Then how many sheep must I put to my 39,805 so as 
to have 1,106 in each field and none over? (Ans. 11.) 
Then this question in mental arithmetic follows :— 

I have 36 fields and 1,106 sheep in each field. How 
many sheep have 1? (Ans. 39,805 + 11 = 39,816s) 

The next question will be, “ How many times is 36 
contained in 39,816 ?” (Ans. 1,106), followed by this : 
“ Supposing these were toy sheep costing a penny each, 
what would the 39,816 cost?” And the working, from 
what has gone before, will be as follows :— 

39816 = 36 x 1106 
36d. = 3s. 3s. x 1106 = 3318s. = 20)3318 
£165 18s. 

Then this can be proved in the ordinary way of bring- 
ing 39,816d. to £, s. d. 

Having seen that 39,816 penny sheep cost £165, 18s., 
the scholars should then be asked how many more 
sheep must be bought so that £166 shall be spent, and, 
finally, to say how many penny sheep could be bought 
for £166. These latter answers will be obtained by 
means of mental arithmetic, for the last question only 
requires the addition of 24 and 16. 

(To be continued.) 
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SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN, THE 
FOUNDER OF QUEBEC. 
PART II. 
BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 


BY the year 1611 Champlain had won a reputation 
which enabled him to carry out one part of his 
plans—to establish an outpost at Montreal as a centre 
for trading operations with the tribes of the interior. 
Thither he was followed by a host of greedy adventurers, 
eager to make money in the shortest possible way and 
with the least trouble to themselves. No sooner had 
Champlain begun to clear the ground for his new site 
than a fleet of Indian canoes came down the St. Louis 
to greet him. At once the traders began to hamper 
matters by firing a volley as a welcome, which only 
terrified the newcomers out of their lives. Nor was 
their fear allayed by the harassing he gry for their 
furs, which began directly they landed. At length the 
Indians came to an end of their patience. Late one 
night they awakened Champlain, and on going with 
them to their camp he found chiefs and warriors in 
solemn conclave round the gleaming camp fire. Though 
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ONANDAGA Fort IN THE IROQUOIS CounTRY. 
(From the “ Story of Canada.” By kind permission of Mr. Fisher Unwin.) 


they were fearful of the rest, their trust in him was 
boundless. “Come to our country, buy our beaver, 
build a fort, teach us the true faith, do what you will, 
but do not bring this crowd with you.” Champlain 
reassured them, but they refused to stay and trade, and 
the greedy mob of money-seekers melted away. 

In 1613 Champlain set out on a new voyage of dis- 
covery up the river Ottawa, at the mouth of which 
stood the newly-founded outpost of Montreal. Tempted 
by the report of a young Frenchman named Nicolas, 
he hoped to win through to Lake Huron, one of the 
great chain of lakes in the St. Lawrence basin, but 
that was not to be. When they reached the rapids the 
Indians who were of the party declared them to be 
impassable, which Nicolas denied; but by this time 
Champlain was so distrustful of the good faith of his 
countryman that he proceeded on foot through the 
forest, and after a toilsome march reached an Indian 
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settlement on the borders of Lake Umskrat. They 
were received with much amazement and an equal 
amount of hospitality. The chief offered Champlain 
the pipe of peace, saying, “ These white men must 
have fallen from the nas How else could they have 
reached us through the woods and rapids, where even we 
find it hard to pass? The French chief can do every- 
thing. All that we have heard of him must be true.” 

From this friendly tribe Champlain begged for canoes 
to go north to the country of the Nipissing tribes, round 
the: lake of that name, of which he had heard from 
Nicolas. But the Indians, who had recogni-ed the faith- 
less guide, declared that he knew nothing of the way 
thither, that he had never gone beyond their borders ; 
and after a great uproar Nicolas confessed that he had 
imposed upon his leader from the first, though with 
what motive it is hard to see. The Indians were 
triumphant. “ Why did you not listen to chiefs and 
warriors . instead of believing the lies of this fellow ? 
Give him to us, and we promise you he shall never lie 
again.” 

They persisted, however, that the projected journey 
was impossible, and Champlain, though he forgave the 
disloyal Nicolas, was forced to return to Montreal. 
Thence he returned in great bodily weakness to France, 
not to rest, but to get the help of four Franciscans in 
that work of conversion the seeds of which he had 
planted wherever he had penetrated. 

Each of these missionaries on reaching Canada went 
off on his solitary task. One of them, Father le Caron, 
set off on the same journey that Champlain had last 
made, and the latter, following him, made his way 
this time successfully to Lake Nipissing, and from 
thence to Lake Huron, upon the waters of which he 
was the first white man, save Father le Caron, to set 
eyes. 

To the Huron tribes of this district’Champlain came 
as a deliverer from the Iroquois, for Ke had now adopted 
the definite policy of winning ovef all those who would 
be his allies by opposing their deadly foes. Here, too, 
he found Le Caron, and in that wild and romantic 
region the two Frenchmen sang their Te Deum together. 

The inaction of an Indian camp did not at all appeal 
to Champlain, and he soon set forth on a tour of dis- 
covery that led him through a charming country of 
pine and cedar woods inhabited by wandering tribes, 
until he reached Cahiagué, the “ Indian metropolis.” 
Here the party re-embarked, sailed across Lake Ontario, 
and after a long march found themselves before an 
Iroquois fortified town. At sight of this most of the 
Hurons retired to the shelter of the woods, and Cham- 
_ had hard work to get them to attack in anything 
ike order. When they should have assaulted from 
behind their wooden shields they swarmed out into the 
open; when they should have advanced, they fled. 
The result was that several, including Champlain him- 
self, were badly wounded, and then the chiefs insisted 
on an immediate retreat. He, with the other disabled 
ones, was “ bundled in a heap in a basket, and doubled 
and strapped together in such a fashion that one could 
move no more than an infant in swaddling clothes. I 
never was in such torment in my life,” he writes. 

Owing to this defeat Champlain lost prestige with his 
fickle allies, in spite of the fact that the fault was theirs. 
Not one of them would lend a canoe to take him back 
to Quebec, and he was forced to spend the winter with 
a Huron chief, who had offered him the hospitality of 
his hut. It was then, while shooting in the forest, that 
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Champlain lost his way, and almost gave up hope of 
seeing a human face again. He kept himself alive by 
eating the water-fowl he shot, and at or by following 
the track of a tiny brook, he found the river, and on 
i's banks the inevitable camp. 

When spring came Champlain turned back to Quebec, 
delaying only to settle a terrific quarrel between the 
allies, one of whom had sent an Iroquois prisoner to 
the other that they might enjoy the privilege of torturing 
him. The other tribe, more merciful, adopted the man, 
and fed and clothed him. In consequence his original 
captors sent a warrior to kill him, upon which the latter 
was put to death himself. Here were the makings of a 
very pretty ——, which, if persisted in, would result in 
preventing the Huron tribe from coming down to trade 
with the French in the St. Lawrence valley. But now 
Champlain’s influence proved invaluable. He harangued 
the moody chiefs, made them smoke the pipe of peace, 
and thus saved the trade of New France ad serious 
danger. 

For the next few years Champlain was busy in re- 
building, enlarging, and strengthening the infant capital 
of the little colony on the St. Lawrence, and this he 
found far harder work than fighting the Iroquois or 
traversing pathless wilds. His difficulties were many, 
for the sixty inhabitants of Quebec—fur-traders, friars, 
and ne’er-do-weels—had no inducement or wish to work, 
and were insanely jealous of him as commander. 

He had no supporters. He tells us himself that his 
garrison consisted of two old women and a brace of 
hens as sentinels. The Catholic traders were always 
quarrelling with the Huguenots, and there was no peace 
in the place. Still Champlain kept his splendid spirit 
of hopefulness, and at this time (1620) was cheered by 
the presence of his young wife, whom the Indians, 
astonished at her beauty and gentle ways, would have 
worshipped as a goddess. Her own experience during 
the four years she dwelt on this barren rock must have 
been alarming enough. 

In 1622 a strong party of Iroquois descended upon 
Quebec, and were only driven back by sight and hear- 
ing of the dreaded guns. Then such fierce rivalry 
broke out between the Catholic and Huguenot traders 
that Champlain was obliged to send for a band of 
armed men to protect the fort. Then one of the 
Huguenot merchants, De Caru, obtained from France 
the monopoly of all trade, and though rapidly enriching 
himself and his company, refused to grant men or money 
to rebuild and strengthen the town. 

At length in 1627 Richelieu, the great French car- 
dinal, expelled all Huguenots, and established the 
Catholic Company of New France, with himself as 
head. He promised at once to send aid to Quebec, 
but the inhabitants, now at the point of starvation, 
looked in vain for the ships that should bring relief. 
Instead came the terrible news of an English expedition 
under one Gervase Kirke, which, on the declaration of 
war with France, had been authorised by Charles the 
First of England to drive the French from Acadia and 
Canada. Tadoussac, the nearest settlement, had alread 
fallen into their hands, and now a message arrived bid- 
ding Champlain surrender Quebec. 

The position was desperate, for they had but fifty 
pounds of gunpowder, scarcely any food, and a ruinous 
fort. Yet Champlain never thought of giving in, but 
sent back a courteous reply that he meant to hold out 
till the last. 

Had the English advanced at once Quebec must have 








fallen. But Kirke, deceived by the commander’s bold- 
ness, and kept occupied by the French ships which he 
had now encountered, never got so far up the river. 

Meantime, however, the colony was starving. Some 
died, some joined the Indians, and sixteen alone remained 
with Champlain, when, at the end of May 1629, three 
ships sent straight from England to demand the capitu- 
lation of the fort appeared in the river below. There 
was no possibility of holding out any longer, and Cham- 
plain, heavy of heart, was forced to see the cross of St. 
George planted for the first, but not the last, time upon 
the heights of Quebec. 

From Canada Champlain was taken straight to 
London, where his representations to the French am- 
bassador, and through him to the king, were of such 
avail that Charles, hard pressed for money, agreed 
that New France should be handed back on condition 
that the French should remit the yet unpaid half of 
his wife’s dowry. 

In the spring of 1633 Champlain once more found 
himself commander of Quebec ; and now he determined, 
with the aid of the Jesuits, to establish a mission there 
which should lead to the rapid conversion of his Indian 
friends. This became his chief work until two years 
later, when, on Christmas Day, 1635, his brave and 
enthusiastic spirit passed from this earth. 

In days to come New France was to fall once more 
into the hands of England, after a conflict that laid 
the French Montcalm and the English Wolfe each in a 
soldier’s grave. For that reason, therefore, England 
does well at this time to recall the debt she owes to the 
genius of a man who, forgetful of himself, lived a life of 
peril, toil, and privation in order to lay the founda- 
tions of that Empire which has now passed into her 
keeping. 








THE TRAVELLERS’ FRIENDS. 


Tue beginning of our long vacation finds us physically and 
mentally worn, and the thought of preparing for the old style 
type of holiday jars upon jaded nerves. But this racking age 
has its compensations, and one of the best nerve soothers at 
this season is the wonderful organisation known to all the 
world as Coox’s. This famous firm has long been the un- 
acknowledged pioneer of a cosmopolitan entente cordiale, break- 
ing down barriers of country and race, and acting as a kind of 
international master of the ceremonies. Now recurs the firm’s 
annual invitation to ‘‘ come and join the dance,” and the pro- 
gramme is long and varied, designed to suit all tastes as well as 
both the long and the lean purse. Those of our readers who 
have decided upon a foreign tour, but have not yet fixed upon 
the place nor worked out the details of ways and means, are 
strongly recommended to write for Cook’s programme, which 
can be obtained from the central office, Ludgate Hill, E.C., or 
from any of the numerous agencies which are to be found all 
over the country. 

May we once again direct the special attention of the inde- 
pendent traveller to that hardy annual the ‘‘ Queen” Newspaper 
Book of Travel? This volume is a veritable cyclopedia of in- 
formation, and is, moreover, illustrated by many excellent and 
trustworthy maps and tasteful illustrations. Each town or 
resort is indexed alphabetically under the country to which it 
belongs, so that the information needed is available in a 
moment. Every possible detail as to the place, its climate, 
sport, excursions, ‘pensions, hotels, etc., can be seen at a 
glance. The United Kingdom and the countries of Continental 
Europe are treated in the fullest possible way, and the indexed 
paragraphs are replete with practical hints of the greatest 
value. 
























































Our Art Section. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN BRITISH 
MEZZOTINTERS. 


VI.—DAVID LUCAS. 
BY W. E. SPARKES. 


a a former paper on that capable and popular en- 

graver, Samuel Cousins, it was pointed out how 
much he owed to the kindness of a first-rate mezzotinter, 
8. W. Reynolds, who took him by the hand and set his 
feet in the pathway leading to a brilliant success. Five 
years after the boy had been taken into Reynolds’s 
studio, his master, spending a holiday at Brigstock in 
Northamptonshire, found himself one day near a lonely 
farmhouse, which he entered to ask for a drink of water. 
Looking about him, as an artist would, his eye caught 
some clever pencil sketches decking the wall, and evi- 
dently the work of an amateur gifted with unusual 
taste. He was surprised to find they were the draw- 
ings of the farmer’s son, David Lucas, at that moment 
in the fields, little dreaming what this chance visit 
should mean to him and to the world of art; for, no 
doubt, up to that moment he saw his future bound in 
by hedges and the labour of the fields. 

And perhaps, for himself, it would have been better 
to leave him to follow the plough, far from those cark- 
ing cares which afterwards bit their way into his heart, 
drove him into despair, and left him poor and pining 
in unmerited neglect. But the world would have been 
the poorer by some few remarkable engravings which, 
in their way, have never been surpassed— instinct with 
genius, original in treatment, beautiful in effect and 
feeling. 

The upshot of the meeting was that David Lucas, 
then in his nineteenth year, entered Reynolds’s studio 
without a premium, where for several years he laboured 
to perfect himself in mezzotint, having as a fellow- 
worker the clever boy, Samuel Cousins, whose future 
was destined to form so sharp a contrast to his own. 
This was in 1820. Six years later Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Cousins began their brilliant partnership; and 
two years later still, David Lucas was introduced to 
that fine landscape artist, John Constable, just then 
grudgingly admitted as a member of the Royal Academy, 
but still suffering under the contempt meted out to 
every artist who dare be original. 

Cousins and Lawrence, Lucas and Constable—the 
names are familiar in our mouths as household words ; 
but whilst the first sailed together easily upon a sunlit 
sea, borne along before favouring winds, Constable and 
Lucas were struck by heavy seas, were in constant fear 
of foundering, and at last reached harbour wearied and 
broken by their long and anxious voyage. It was 
“roses all the way” for the fashionable artist and en- 
graver; there were thorns and briers innumerable to 
harass the sturdy wayfarers who durst strike out their 
own path with daring originality in a world wholly 
given up to the soft ease of use and wont. 

Yet to-day Constable stands high above Lawrence as 
a great and original artist ; Cousins is still secure in 
popular favour, though the man who values strength 
and depth of feeling beyond mere mechanical accuracy 
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would barter a dozen faultless plates by Cousins for one 
small mezzotint by David Lucas. 


“THe GLEBE Farm.” (By John Constable, R.A.) 


It was in 1828 that Lucas first began to engrave for 
Constable. In 1833, probably incited to excel Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum,* Constable determined to publish in 
mezzotint a series after his own paintings. In this he 
differed from Turner, who drew special pictures for 
his Liber, whereas Constable called on Lucas to engrave 
paintings that had either been exhibited or were in his 
studio. 

A series of twenty-two plates was commenced. They 
were to be published at a guinea a set, each to contain 
five plates. The artist recognised his engraver’s great 
skill, but he valued still more that original power which 
so strongly marked every smallest production by David 
Lucas ; and while insisting upon a general likeness to 
his paintings in composition, he left him free to modify 
the details according to his own light. The results are 
delightful ; for Lucas was a genuine artist in feeling, a 
man in sympathy with those rich shades under stately 
trees, or those majestic clouds whose forms and colours 
had always so strongly stirred the heart of John Con- 
stable, surely the most thoroughly English of all land- 
scape painters. It would be difficult to find two men 
more exactly suited to each other. There was no bicker- 
ing, no fault-finding ; and if at times Constable was not 
altogether satisfied with a plate, and warned Lucas 
against leaving masses too dark, there was no bitterness 
in his notes to the engraver, even when he asked him 
“to beware of the soot-bag.”” And he must have been 
tempted to lose patience, for the critics poked fun*at 
these most unusual engravings, inviting the world to 
join in inextinguishable laughter at scenes that looked 
“as though all the sweeps in Christendom had been 
at them.” 

These small pictures are drawn almost entirely from 
that corner of Suffolk and Essex—the “ Constable 
country ”—which the artist had made peculiarly his 
own—cultivated uplands, watermills, windmills, brooks, 
cottages nestling among the trees, a rustic beauty with- 
out parallel in the world. 

Constable always wrote generously of his engraver, even 
in the face of contempt, and when it was too evident 
that the mezzotints would not be a financial success. 
“ His great urbanity and integrity are only equalled by 
his skill as an engraver, and the scenes now transmitted 
by his hand are such as I have ever preferred. For the 
most part they are those with which I have the strongest 
associations, those of my earliest years, when in the 
cheerful morn of life I looked to Nature with unceasing 
10 Aad 
' ‘4 the venture went on and Constable saw the coming 
disaster, he wrote to Lucas: “I have thought much of 
my book, and all my reflections on the subject go to 
oppress me—its expense, its duration, its hopelessness 
of remuneration. The expense is too enormous for a 
work that has nothing but your beautiful feeling to 
recommend it. The painter himself is wholly un- 





* See the Practical Teacher for March, 
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popular, and ever wil! be on this side of the grave ; the 
subject nothing but the art, and the buyers ignorant of 
that. Remember, dear Lucas, I mean not nor think one 
reflection on you.” 

“The Glebe Farm” is one of this unfortunate series. 
Kither as a picture of quiet English scenery, or as a 
triumph of engraving, could anything be more de- 
lightful? Before Constable’s day it had been the 
fashion to follow the grand school in landscape—a 
school that looked with sovereign contempt upon 
homely scenery, finding mountains, precipitous rocks, 
classical ruins, and fanciful peasants better materials 
than the commonplace country near at hand. And if, 
as George MacDonald says, art may be defined as “ the 
discovery of the wonderful in the commonplace,” and 
by no means in manufactured prettiness, Constable 





**Tur Giese Farm.” 
(Photo by Il. Koester.) 


had beyond most men that artistic gift, which, while 
it is strikingly original in action, is the sanest and most 
neighbourly in the world. 

This lovely “ Glebe Farm,” with its rich shades and 
soft lights, is typical of Constable’s art. There is the 
feeling of generous, unrestrained growth in the trees, 
so delightful to us nowadays, but so foreign to our great- 
grandfathers, who were accustomed to see in the paint- 
ings of their days stately pines and sober growths, and 
who would have thought “The Glebe Farm” an un- 
kempt wilderness, by no means to be recorded in a 
picture. We see with different eyes. Those rich, round 
forms; those rugged trunks, swinging upwards in 
curves full of energy, and thrusting out strong arms, 
from which lithe branches fall on all sides ; this massed 
foliage, soft in outline, yet with a fine variety in the 
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lights that play about the shades and give them deeper 
depths—these carry us into the open fields and call up 
a thousand memories of sweet English scenery. And 
see with what supreme feeling the accidents, as it were, 
each brings its own grace into play and enriches the 
scene. The careless bushes, the rustic bridge partly 
lost among the thick growths that overhang the stream, 
the stream itself, are all added delights, not only for 
their form, lights, and shades, but for the happy way 
in which they fit in with the trees and carry the sense 
of full foliage through, about, and into the heart of 
the picture. One would say here, if anywhere, the 
earth is generous and gives its gifts freely ; the paths 
wander about freely, with that unrestrained ease so 
often to be found among fat, grassy meadows where 
the sheep wander at will. 


(Joun ConsTaB.e, R.A.) 


It has been said that one can understand Flemish 
paintings only when one has travelled in Belgium. The 
type persists. Among peasant women at work in the 
fields, or sitting quietly making lace at the cottage 
doors, the round, placid faces, which recall the Madonnas 
and saints in Albert Diirer, Hans Memling, and the 
fifteenth-century painters, are still to be seen by the 
modern traveller. So, to understand Constable, one 
should walk about in the meadows bordering the Stour, 
stand on the gentle slopes about Dedham and Bergholt, 
and visit Willy Lott’s cottage and those other spots 
dear to Constable and David Lucas. From among 
trees the square church towers peep as they do in this 
picture of “ The Glebe Farm ;” trim cottages with their 
thatched roofs have not disappeared to make room for 
ugly brick houses, like boxes with a lid, that have, 
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unfortunately, in many counties been built as poor 
substitutes for the old English farmhouses and barns ; 
while, wandering carelessly through the water-meadows 
between Manningtree and Dedham, there are old lanes 
still to be found—narrow, grass-grown, with ancient 
hedges that have grown into trees, at the foot of which 
are thick masses of bramble, sheep’s parsley, and docks, 
with a generous scattering of wild-flowers and tiny 
growths. To saunter down such a lane is to be re- 
minded instantly of the hedges, trees, and rich profusion 
which Constable never tired of painting. 

And in these water-meadows there are delightful cool 
pools, where the cattle stand knee-deep. Sometimes 
these pools are so long, and the rushes grow to high 
and thick among them, that one follows them anxiously 
before finding a plank or rough rustic bridge by which 
to escape. There are Suffolk farms cut off from the 
fields almost by moats, and the stranger is at a loss 
to find his way across. 

These were the scenes Constable loved with all his 
heart. Their picturesque cottages among trees were 
not more delightful to him than the ponds, the mea- 
dows, the cultivated uplands. Often he would return 
home with his hands full of flowers or golden moss ; 
sometimes he gathered handfuls of the brown and red 
earths which were as beautiful to him as flowers. It 
is this intense love of his for his native land that is 
the mainspring of his art. He saw this varied land 
steeped in sunshine or drenched with rain, and under 
all conditions it was lovely. The stately clouds rolling 
slowly in procession across the sky had more than a 
miller’s eye upon them. His early training led him to 
read the signs of wind and weather, his inborn taste re- 
vealed their unending beauty. And the very intensity 
with which he worked to show some of this loveliness 
to others at length brought him success. At length 
Englishmen brought up among such homely scenes 
learned to see more in them than in pines and Alpine 
scenery. It is the painter’s magic: we are blind till 
he gives us sight. “ For don’t you see,” said Brown- 
ing, “ we love a thing when first we see it painted.” 
Perhaps, after ell these years, there are some who look 
at David Lucas’s engraving of “ The Glebe Farm” as 
the critics did in his day—as a ragged jumble of un- 
stately, common facts beneath the notice of “ grand” 
art, and too full of broken lights and dark shadows 
to accord with their taste. The critics saw Constable’s 
‘snows ” and Lucas’s “ soot-bags ” where we have learnt 
to see sunshine and shadow ; they were contemptuous 
of an English farm where now Constable has taught us 
to see a sweet country steeped in light and atmosphere. 
But their contempt nearly broke his heart; it left 
Lucas to die in a workhouse. 


* SaLissuRY CATHEDRAL.” 


This is a very large mezzotint, measuring 27 inches 
by 21} inches. Constable painted the cathedral from 
several points of view, but this appears to have been 
his favourite. He painted it in 1834-5. Here, as 
always, he tried with all his might to give a feeling 
of the country steeped in light, varying in colour and 
feeling with the sky above—to which, indeed, the earth 
is always most sensitive, changing swiftly from one mo- 
ment to another as the sky clears or the clouds gather 
over it. He writes: “I have got my picture into a very 
beautiful state. I have kept my brightness without 
my spottiness” (the critics were always finding fault 
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with him for his points of light—his “ snows,” as they 
called these) ; “I have preserved God Almighty’s day- 
light, which is enjoyed by all mankind, excepting only 
the lovers of old, dirty canvas, perished pictures at a 
thousand guineas each, cart grease, tar, and snuff of 
candle.” He was certainly hard hit by unfair criticism, 
but his bitterness did not imply that he despised the 
old masters in painting. 

After the painting had been exhibited, and the usual 
battle had been fought between his friends and the 
critics on this fresh assertion of his right to see Nature 
for himself, and not according to the traditional ways 
handed down in sets of rules become somewhat musty, 
he determined to have the painting engraved. As the 
engraving proceeded he wrote: “ Dear Lucas, all who 
have seen your large print like it exceedingly. It will 
be, with all its grandeur, full of detail. Avoid the soot- 
bag and you are safe. Rembrandt had no soot-bag, 
you can rely upon it......It never can nor will be grander 
than now; it is awfully so. We must bear in mind 
that the sentiment of this picture is solemnity, not gaiety 
—nothing garish—yet it must be bright, clear, alive, 
fresh, and all the front seen. The bow is a grand whole, 
provided it is clear and tender. How I wish I could 
scratch and tear away with your tools on the steel ; 
but I can’t do it, and your quiet way is, I well know, 
the best and only way.” 

Many are inclined to rank this mezzotint as Lucas’s 
masterpiece ; he has so justly maintained that solemn 
feeling for which Constable was so solicitous. The 
stormclouds are rolling away, but they form a dark 
background to the cathedral and the trees, which are 
all lit up by the sun. This strong contrast of sunlight 
and dark cloud is maintained throughout. The trees 
have not all yet caught the sun, and stand steeped in 
rain and shadow, while the lightning is still flashing 
among the clouds and lighting up their edges. The air 
is still drenched with rain, across which the rainbow 
sweeps brilliantly. 

It will be seen at once with what supreme art Con- 
stable encloses the cathedral, as it were, with colours, 
lights, and shadows. The sunlight breaking through 
the rifts in unseen clouds to the right strikes out a broad 
band of light, sweeping across the low trees behind the 
horses, and carried upwards in a strong, sinuous curve 
along the trunk of the great oak ; and this broad band 
of moving light springs from the point where the rain- 
bow shines across the water. 

Constable did not despise altogether the canons laid 
down by former generations. The dog and the man 
in the cart are placed under the cathedral for a very 
good purpose—namely, to catch the eye and maintain 
it at the chief peint of interest. The eye may wander 
over the picture to take delight in the trees, the houses 
in the background, or even in the uneven posts and the 
trailing growths nearer at hand, but it is inevitably caught 
up again by the man and the dog, and compelled to 
wander into the magic oval, one curve of which is 
the rainbow, and the other a stately tree. 

And it is worth notice that Constable made much 
play with the lines in his picture, taking many hints 
from the old landscape artists. That foreground, for 
instance, with its posts would appear detached if the 
artist had not taken care to sweep a young tree across 
them in such a way that, while it softens their harsh- 
ness, it carries the eye by a fine curve into the broad 
band of light above the horses, and so on towards the 
giant oak, 
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On two such plates as “ The Glebe Farm ” and “‘Salis- 
bury Cathedral” any mezzotinter might safely rest his 
fame. Lucas is slowly coming into his own. Already 
he is preferred above Cousins, and his skill and artistic 
feeling are gaining a deeper appreciation year by year. 
Two years after painting “Salisbury Cathedral” Con- 
stable died, leaving Lucas with few friends. In 1846 
he published fourteen more plates after Constable’s 
pictures ; but though there had been a decided change 
in public favour, these were not a success. During the 
next thirty-five years there were only two plates pub- 
lished to which his name was attached. Mezzotint had 
already begun to fall from its high estate, and though 
several engravers were called upon to reproduce Turner, 
Gainsborough, and the great landscapists, the greatest 
of them all, and perhaps the only one who might have 
raised the art to the highest station, was left neglected 
and poor. 

It is well to read once more what Constable said of 
him: “His great urbanity and integrity are only 
equalled by his skill as an engraver.” 


— >It Pete 
ART SECTION “HONOURS PAGE.” 


HE honour of being the first to appear on this page 
belongs to the following pupils, reproductions of 
whose drawings are given below. 
1. J. Cross, King Edward’s Grammar School, King’s 
Lynn. 
2. E. Morgan, King Edward’s Grammar School, King’s 
Lynn. 
3. Freda Rupp (16), Secondary School, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 
4. James Cameron, The High School, Elmbank Street, 
Glasgow. 
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5. F. E. Towler, King Edward’s Grammar School, 
King’s Lynn. 

6. Daisy Beer, Mantle Road School, Brockley, 8.E. 

7. Mabel Miller, White Hart Lane Grammar School, 
Wood Green, N. 

8. James Johnson, The High School, Elmbank Street, 
Glasgow. 

9. 8. Wood, Brockley Road School, Brockley, 8.E. 

A box of water-colours will be sent to each of these 
shortly, and they have our hearty congratulations on 
the success of their work. 

This selection does not by any means exhaust the 
drawings sent in up to the present, but even with con- 
siderable reduction the page would hold no more. 

We should like to see drawings from younger scholars. 
The child in the infants’ class has just as much chance 
as the seniorscholar. This is not exactly a competition : 
all good work, of whatever stage, will be recognised. It 
may be some little time before the drawings are repro- 
duced, but all meritorious work will appear in due time. 
Of course it will be impossible for every drawing sub- 
mitted to gain the distinction of being placed on the 
“Honours Page.” Those scholars who have already sent 
in drawings can judge from the illustrations now given 
what the standard of work required for the page will be. 

There have already been received a number of drawings 
which are obviously copied from flat examples—sketches 
of foreign castles, flower and bird studies, ships [which 
the pupil possibly had never seen}, and such like. These 
are ruled out; only original drawings are considered, 
and we would ask all teachers and pupils to keep strictly 
to this rule. But the pupil who can make a really good 
drawing of a foreign castle from a copy can: make just 
as good a sketch of a doorway, or turret, or cottage from 
the original. Everything that can be drawn is ad- 
missible, irrespective of size, medium, or time, but it 
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must be good of its kind and original. A close watch 
should be kept on all points. In No. 1, for example, 
the figure is not badly drawn, albeit rather stiff, but 
the block on which the foot is resting is very much out 
of drawing—a mistake which should never have 
occurred, and could easily be rectified by a little 
attention. 


Nos. 2 and 3 were excellent drawings in colour, and 
so was No, &. 


Though the page exhibits a very pleasing variety of 
work, there is still room for a great deal of outdoor 
work, and free spontaneous sketching of interesting 
everyday objects. 

Most of the drawings are from town schools, but we 


hope to see some good work from the country, especially 
during the summer. 


Pupils should give their /u// name, age, and full 
school address. Drawings may be sent to the Office at 
any time, packed flat, and marked outside, ‘ Honours 
Page.” 
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SUMMER COURSES. 

A montu hence the summer courses will be in full 
swing. Though it undoubtedly entails a great sacri- 
fice for teachers to give up a well-earned holiday, yet 
these courses have their compensations. Apart from 
the professional good that may be derived from the 
“course,” one is nearly sure to meet with congenial 
company, which goes so far towards making a holiday 
pleasant. This is especially the case when a goodly 
portion of the students live in hostels, as at Ambleside 
and Scarborough. The many social functions, excursions, 
and other recreations arranged for the evenings cause 
the labours of the day to be forgotten. Intending stu- 
dents will save the secretaries of the various courses 
much trouble by applying early. 


The R.V.-Flower and Spray Stand. (Derby: H. R. 
Harvey.) 
A useful little device for holding flowers and sprays 
in position for drawing. 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
BY ROBERT T. MUMFORD, EXHIBITOR ROYAL ACADEMY, 


1908, HEADMASTER WILLESDEN POLYTECHNIC ART 
SCHOOL. 


FTER a lapse of a few years I again find myself 
d addressing the readers of this journal on the 
subject of outdoor sketching. At this change of season, 
with its open-air pastimes, we who have been cooped 
up in art rooms naturally turn our thoughts to the 
application of our art to the beauties of Nature, and 
all earnest students welcome the opportunity of widen- 
ing their outlook, feeling that their province should not 
be confined to the four walls of a schoolroom. 





Fic. 1. 


The trees and fields, indeed, “ call” us; and though 
the difficulties are many, still to the persistent enthusiast 
the charm of this outdoor sojourning with Nature and 
its invigorating effects quite compensate for the many 
attendant failures in trying to commit the same to 
paper or Canvas, 

Many learn to draw indoors, and achieve good results 
in the various subjects which are fundamental to this 
study—such as object drawing, light and shade and 
tone studies, perspective, and still-life painting—but 
there they stop. Why? Perhaps for want of an in- 
centive, or a guiding hand who will direct their minds 
to Nature out of doors. 

Then, again, many start on their journey utterly 





regardless of the difficulties of the subject, taking the 

first thing (generally a most difficult one) that they 

come across, and at the first failure they are discomfited. 

Sketching is so difficult, they say ; and so many per- 

haps promising beginners fall by the way. 

Of course, with those who seriously intend taking up 
this study with a view of professional work, these 
“knock-down blows” do not affect them: their pur- 
pose is so strongly fixed that a few failures only spur 
them on to renewed efforts. But to the teacher 
who has a “penchant” for this work, I hope my 
few hints will be of help, and will perhaps stimulate 
a desire to employ some part of a hard-earned holi- 
day in this fascinating occupation; and who knows 

that when in these days the Leeds 

——-~=4  puliceman, tram-driver, and even latterly 
the London school attendance officer, 
submit work which obtains the “ac- 
ceptance ” of the Royal Academy Hang- 
ing Committee, we may in the future 

| hear of a like distinction being earned 

| by a “ practical teacher.” 

For many years it has been my pleas- 
ure to direct the efforts of beginners 
(and among them many teachers), and 
1 have found it most necessary to care- 
fully choose and gradate their early ex- 
ercises. 

| Although a lovely scene will attract 
their attention, and fill them with a 
longing to sit down at once and sketch, 
still the difficulties will be so stupendous 
that they need to be brought to the 
bottom of the ‘adder, and ascend by 


ih o easy stages. 
oe I know of no better start than to 


> fe jm. | choose a picturesque farm building or an 
/ < aan, ! 


old cottage for a first attempt. A soft 
pencil and a cartridge or smooth paper 
sketch-book will suffice at first, and no 
thought of colour need trouble in these 
stages. 

In my first illustration a slight sketch 
is shown of the subject I would recom- 
mend. Many such picturesque cottages 
may be found. The one shown was, 
indeed, within six miles of the heart of 
London. 

Attention should be paid to the diree- 
tions of the various lines, the roof, and 
windows, and then a simple treatment 
of the lights and darks, with no subtle 
half-tones. 

The other two studies of buildings are 
reminiscent of my early sketching days, and were leaves 
from my sketch-book of nearly twenty years ago. 

The well-known Norman staircase at Canterbury is 
an excellent example of the type of subject I mean, 
and the pencil shading practice afforded has been to 
me a most valuable asset. 

The Christchurch gateway, Canterbury, again lends 
itself admirably to the treatment of pencil, and does 
not present many difficulties to the student who has 
had experience in the drawing of common objects in 
light and shade. 

In addition to these studies of buildings, simple 
sketches of skies, trees, and distance should be attempted. 
The effects of aerial perspective will puzzle students at 
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first, the intensifying of the shadows well in the 
foreground, with their gradual weakening as 
they recede into the mid and far distance. The 
lights also, strong and clear in the near parts of 
the picture, and melting as they become farther 
away. 

A good rule to remember is that, generally 
speaking, the brightest lights and darkest darks 
are always found in the foreground of the land- 
scape ; and this takes me to the most important 
matter of the study of tone values. 

The early sketch-book attempts, such as I have 
noted and illustrated in the three studies of 
buildings, are, of course, not serious tone exer- 
cises, but treat chiefly of lights and darks ; but 
if further progress is to be made in either oil or 
water colour, this all-important matter must be 
tackled. 

In all light-and-shade studies the student will 
remember how necessary it was to note the due 
relation which each light or dark had to each 
other. Varying from rich, dark shades, the 
several tones of the cast or object could be 
traced on the example, graduating down through 
the middle half-tones to the intense bright lights. 
I have found from experience that the most 
simple means to ensure true tone values is to 
give a relative number to these tones—for ex- 
ample, calling the darkest dark 10 and the 
lightest light 1; and I well remember reading 
somewhere of this same simple habit having 
been used by that most universally appreciated 
landscapist, Corot, when noting down in his 
sketch-book passing effects which were after- 
wards to be the motifs of his finished pictures. 

This habit of studying the tones relatively 
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will bring its own reward, and will give a sin- 
cerity to the attempts of even a beginner in 
landscape work. A sketch club criticism by 
the well-known sketcher, Mr. G. Haité, readily 
oceurs to my mind, when he hastily scanned 
a whole wall hung with holiday sketches, dis- 
missing with a wave of the hand three-fourths 
of the work as being quite false in this re- 
spect ; and happy were those students whose 
works were singled out for praise. 

The rendering of tree forms will prove one of 
the most difficult of outdoor problems, and 
will call for special need for graduated studies. 
The most difficult exercise in this province, 
and one which it was my lot to encounter last 
summer, is a large tree well in the foreground, 
with all its wealth of detail, its intricate pattern 
of branch and stem, and its shapes of sky seen 
breaking through the branches and clusters of 
foliage. As I write I see the sketch before 
me, and well remember the struggle which it 
necessitated, amid the broiling heat of a noon- 
day sun, and after a four-mile tramp to the 
sketching-ground. But, as I have remarked, 
this sort of attempt should only come after 
much practice. A series of first sketches of 
tree forms seen in the middle distance, when 
their pattern is simplified into silhouetted 
shapes against the sky (as in Fig. 4), would 
be better as early studies. 

A great aid to the simplifying of these forme 
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Pie. 56.—AN Oak Tree IN 


will be found im half-closing the eyes so as to shut out 
much of the foliage detail: but this ha it is one which 
is very necessary in all tone studies, and should be well 
yrounded in the student before outdoor studies are 
attempted, as We are all prove to see foo much detail, 
whether working from Nature in or out of doors. As 
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Winter (W. Cenrrr Cooke). 


Hunt in his very interesting Talks on Art says: “ We 
spend years in trying to put in detail which we are 
striving in after years to leave out.” 

As illustrations of tree-form study, I am very for- 
tunate in securing illustrations from the sketch-book 
of a» artist friend, Mr. Cubitt Cooke, a well-known 
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member of the now famous Lang 
ham Sketch Club, and one who is 
an enthusiast in sketching from 
Nature. 

Some years back, at a meeting 
of the Hornsey Art Circle (which 
is held monthly for the purpose of 
memory sketching), I was aston- 
ished to note the facility with 
which Mr. Cooke sketched his 
studies of tree form. Large ren- 
derings of elm trees in winter 
seemed to have no terrors for 
him, but were committed to paper 
much as a youngster would write 
his name. This set me wondering 
as to how the power had been 
acquired ; but on exchanging ideas, 
and further, when peeping iito his 
working sketch-book, the whole 
thing was explained. Innumerable 
studies had been made of all sorts 
of trees, and at all seasons of the 
yeat. Book after book had been 
filled with these, treating of all the 
stages of tree growth, from the 
large structural stem forms down to the details of the 
leaf forms and twigs, and also many notes of foreground 
details, in which particular masses of wild-flower growth 
had been drawn in pencil. 

_ The reader may take it that this practice is a common 
one with all serious workers in landscape, many instances 
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G. 4.—-Srupy or Trees (W. Cunrrr Cooke). 


of which I could quote to show with what thoroughness 
this study is carried out. I have been told by more 
than one artist of the magnificent set of studies of 
wild flowers and foliage made by that well-known 
painter, Mr. Yeend King, in order to thoroughly acquaint 
himself of the forms which he so well portrays. 

Piles and piles of large sketch-books filled with 
tree studies are, so I am told, to be seen in the 
studio of one of our most famous landscapists, and 
surely this thought will awaken in the minds of our 
young “sketchers from Nature” the great amount 
of conscientious study which the rendering of tree 
form demands. 

I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on this, because, 
as a rule, the beginner never deems it necessary to 
make studies of trees, but rushes at the first tree 
subject without any leading up to its difficulties. 

The illustration of “ An Oak Tree in Winter” is 
such an example of tree study as I have before men- 
tioned, and shows the young student with what loving 
care the artist must have drawn every bough. No 
slipshod execution is there, but a most thorough 
searching out of every form. The artist tells me, and 
we can well understand, that this study is a most 
useful one when used in compositions of winter scenes. 

The next illustration is of a group of elms (Fig. 6), 
evidently just sprouting with spring life. The same 
thorough drawing will be seen, and the reader should 
note how the small masses of detail at the termination 
of the twigs are simplified (in the way I have alluded 
to earlier in this article) by half-closing the eyes. 

The mass of trees seen in the last illustration shows 
this treatment, and would be useful when “ compos- 
ing” a picture. The full-grown foliage is treated very 
broadly, and the light and shade tones are kept in 
good relation. Note the slight cloud markings. The 
beginner cannot do better than commence cloud 
studies with such simple skies. In my next article 
I shall treat of the rendering of landscape in oil and 
water colours, with a note on memory sketching from 
Nature. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
CLASS IV. 
Ossect Drawina. 

N the work of Class IV. we commence the rather 
difficult study of representing upon flat paper, 
which has only two dimensions, solid objects which 
have length, breadth, and thickness. For outline draw- 
ing only this means some knowledge of the principle of 


but it is no less a fact that it does not always appear 
so to our eyes; yet it is often from this apparently 
distorted impression of things that we must form an 
estimate of their true shape. We are able to do this 
because the apparent change of form is governed by 
laws which are fixed and regular, and the one condition 
which must in all cases be considered is the relative 
position of the spectator to the object which he is 
studying. Any change of the view-point gives a new 
picture, so that if a class of forty pupils draw from 





























foreshortening, and for the complete representation of 
the object it entails a study of light and shade, and 
also of colour, 

“ Foreshortening” is the term which denotes an ap- 
parent change from the real shape and size of an object 
when we view it obliquely, and it is this difference in 
contour and measurement which we find difficult to 
reconcile with our preconceived notions or knowledge 
of actual facts. The real shape of a penny is round, 











Fia. 6. 


one object, the result must show forty different render- 
ings, all equally true, but no two alike. 

In giving an explanation here of some of those ele- 
mentary truths (many of them are simple, though far- 
reaching), it must not be taken as a recommendation 
to begin the study of object drawing with a class of 
children by leading them through a theoretical analysis 
of perspective. These notes are primarily addressed to 
teachers, and the teacher must be ever ready to give a 
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full explanation of any difficulty as occasion arises. 
He must give a reason for every step taken, otherwise 
teaching becomes mere guesswork, and the lesson de- 
generates into an aimless experiment. It is better to 
begin drawing simple objects, that is the aim; the 
difficulties, with their attendant opportunities for the 
explanations of principles, will come soon enough and 
often enough. As in most other arts which are difficult, 
the acquirement of complete confidence in the use of 
principles can only come through long practice, accom- 





panied, it may be, by repeated failure. It is the teacher’s 
first duty, however, to see that his pupils get this 
practice and correction, so that by tackling the diffi- 
culty again and again they may master it thoroughly. 
There is no royal road to such desirable attainment ; 
it must be reached by dogged plodding and continued 
application. Every teacher knows that it is quite pos- 
sible to give a full and clear explanation of a rule which 
at the time may be thoroughly understood by the chil- 
dren, and yet find them failing in its application im- 
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mediately after. 
becomes necessary, it might therefore be well for a 
teacher to provide himself with a permanent model or 


As repetition of these explanations 


diagram illustrating the more common errors. If he 
threshes out a matter of this sort for himself, fixes his 
method, and makes his own model or diagram, that 
will be the most satisfactory way for him. This may 
be done in some such way as the following. 














Fre. 


As a first principle, let us take the representation of 
circular forms. One or two positions, say horizontal 
and vertical, will be quite sufficient to go on with in 
Class LV, 

On Fig. 1 the circular shaded space A is the full 
representation of a flat disc like a penny when laid on 
the paper beside the drawing. The thick straight lines 
B, C, and D, with the ellipses B', B®, ete., are equally 


complete representations of the same disc from various 








points of view. The penny or disc is round, and it has 
thickness. When held before the eye as at A, its 
rounded form is seen, but not its thickness; and when 
turned upon a vertical axis to the position B—that is, 
its plane vertical and directly in line with the spec- 
tator’s vision—its thickness is seen, but not the round 
form of its flat side. This second position gives the 


limit of foreshortening, and if the disc is now moved 











either to the right or left without turning, we get forms 
similar to B'* as the complete appearance of the disc. 
The farther we move it from the central position, the 
more the apparent form resembles the actual form A— 
that is, we see more and more of the circular surface, 
and less and less of the thickness, and this in a steadily 
increasing or decreasing quantity as the dise is moved 
outward. It is not necessary to point out that similar 
changes occur when the penny is placed in a horizontal 
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Fie. 8. Showing right and wrong methods of drawing, and light and shade. 


plane, and at the eye-level as at C, or again when in- 
clined as at D; but these sketches show that the same 
principle applies, and the experiment is one which any 
one can easily try, and thus obtain the proof for him- 
self. It is difficult to overestimate the e of this 
simple truth in the drawing of circular objecos. Such 
objects make good exercises, and there is a multitude 
of them to choose from. A thorough knowledge of the 
above rule and the principle of its application is the 
only sure way to be successful with this work. The 
eye is so liable to error in judging the changed appear- 
ance in the curvature of circles, especially if those circles 
are only partially seen; but in this rule or truth we 
have the key to the difficulty: and if the hint is thor- 
oughly understood and logically followed out, the com- 
mon errors in drawing rounded objects will vanish. 

Taking one example, the horizontal circle C—it is 


perhaps the easiest, and is certainly the most useful one 
for present purposes—you will see that it forms the 
greater part of all the accompanying exercises on Figs. 2, 3, 
4,5, and 6, The objects are either conical or cylindrical 
in shape, and at first are placed in positions where the 
circular forms are in horizontal planes. These circles 
occur at different levels, and therefore, whether they are 
equal or unequal in size, they cannot appear to have 
the same amount of curvature from any chosen point 
of view. There is generally one circle seen completely : 
it should be drawn first, and used as a form of reference 
in drawing any other circle which is parallel to it. The 
bottom of a vase or dish, as in these examples, is lower than 
the top: they are parallel circles, therefore’ in the drawing 
the bottom must appear a rounder ellipse than the top 
one. Note the expression rounder, not broader. It is 
the ratio between the diameters of the ellipse which 
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changes, and that quite independent of their actual 
sizes. To apply this principle in the case of the jam- 
pot, it is advisable to draw the two side lines, which are 
here vertical: this will fix the size of drawing and its 
general proportions. See that the top and bottom of 
these lines occur upon the correct levels, then swing in 
the ellipse for the top between the upper ends of the 
two straight lines. Test its proportions, and if right, 
draw lightly the full shape of the bottom ellipse, a little 
rounder than the upper one, and stretching between the 
lower ends of the vertical side lines. It is a simple 
matter to clean away the part of the under ellipse 
which is not required and to add double lines, etc., to 
represent the groove along the top outside rim. Other 
models of similar construction would be done in the 
same way, only the sides become more complicated in 
a vase, barrel, filler, etc. In these exercises where 
cylindrical or conical objects occupy the first or vertical 
position, it is very necessary to vary the level of the 
objects from time to time, as in the bucket (Fig. 4), 
so that the children may get practice in drawing circles 
at and above the eye-level as well as the usual position 
below. 

Together with, or immediately after, those round 
models it will be advisable to take some objects which 
are wholly bounded by straight lines. Reference to 
the second diagram on Fig. 1 will explain the only 
difficulty to be met with in this case. E and F are two 
lines which are mutually perpendicular. One is up- 
right and the other one is level. They are fixed, and as 
the upright line revolves it carries the level line F with 
it. The end of F moves in a horizontal circle, which 
is correctly represented by the dotted ellipse. In this 
experiment it is immaterial whether we move the lines 
or move round about the lines while they remain fixed : 
the result is the same in each case. See, now, what this 
result implies and proves. In the first instance, we see 
that a vertical line does not appear to change its posi- 
tion as we change our view-point, but that a horizontal 
line does. We may stop the moving end of F at any 
point of the circle, join it to the centre, and we have a 
possible true representation of the horizontal line F ; 
and that representation may appear a horizontal, an 
oblique, or even a vertical line: but for the plumb-line 
EK the same upright line answers every time. This, again, 
is foreshortening, and the rule holds good as long as the 
spectator occupies the normal position. The application 
of this principle will be seen in the various drawings of 
boxes, etc., in the illustrations (Figs. 7 and 8). At first 
the objects are so placed that one series of their edges 
is vertical. Those lines should be drawn first. There 
is no trouble about their direction, as they all appear 
plumb ; the only difficulty is to see that they are placed 
the correct distance apart. It will be more difficult to 
draw the horizontal lines correctly. Some of the pupils 
may see these lines foreshortened, while others do not. 
Kach pupil must find this out for himself by holding 
his pencil at arm’s length, level and parallel to the 
eyes. If in this position it can be made to cover any 
line of the model, such line is not foreshortened, and 
would be drawn on the paper a horizontal line. On 
the other hand, if the pencil makes an angle with any 
line of the model, it is for the pupil to do his best to 
judge the extent of that angle and to repeat the same 
on his drawing. That he will at first make a mistake 
in the judging of this angular space may be taken for 
granted. Generally the error lies in making it too 
large. 
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The result of this is seen, when the drawing is com- 
plete, in the exaggeration of the size representing the 
distance from the near point of the top to the far- 
away one. When this error occurs, reference should be 
made to the amount of diminution from the front to the 
back of the circle C, Fig. 1, compared with the distance 
from side to side. The same must occur with squares 
and oblongs. Indeed, we could easily imagine a circle 
touching the four corners of the top. The former ex- 
perience of the pupils would enable them to draw such 
a circle without trouble. Continued practice, however, 
is necessary, and careful correction of common errors 
on the blackboard, with full explanation, will enable 
them to master the difficulty. 

The only other point that need be mentioned here is 
the question of light and shade. In former papers we 
have advised the use of shading to represent the various 
tones, colours, and textures of the flat objects used as 
models in the younger classes. This should be con- 
tinued, but a new thing is added. The objects now 
employed as models are no longer flat: their surfaces 
are composed of a variety of planes, and these planes 
cannot receive the same amount of light in all their 
changing positions. When the light strikes a surface 
at right angles, it will look much brighter than one 
which is turned slightly away from the light or directly 
against it. To prove this you have merely to fold a 
small piece of white paper and slightly open the fold, 
when one side will appear darker, more in the shade 
than the other. This change may occur in two ways— 
(a) gradually, as on a single, rounded surface ; or (6) 
suddenly, when the:» is a change from one surface to 
a new one. The four drawings in Fig. 8 will illustrate 
this, and also the usual errors which beginners make 
in the study of light and shade. The two upper draw- 
ings show feeble attempts by backward pupils. No. 1 
cannot get away from his boundary lines, and thinks 
them still essential. No. 2 notices that boundary lines 
do not exist—that they are merely the scaffolding ; yet 
in both cases their sense of proportion as to tone and 
shade values is almost nil. Ko. 3 is a drawing by the 
teacher, and No. 4 is the work of one of the smarter 
boys in the class. This question of light and shade will 
be gone into more fully in subsequent papers. 


The Wash Method of Handling Water Colours. 50 cents. 
By Frank F. Frederick. (Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois.) 


A very dainty booklet, charmingly produced, and re- 
flecting great credit upon author and publishers. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Frederick’s method 
is sound. It fosters accurate and intelligent observa- 
tion, precise workmanship, and a careful handling of 
the material, and is entirely opposed to the slapdash 
method which is so often suggested. The excellent 
illustrations are a proof of the success of the method, 
for though they are produced by a series of broad 
washes, and are mostly in monotone, yet they are very 
decorative and pictorial, and much to be preferred{to 
“ niggling” work. Many of the sketches are typical 
bits of English scenery or architecture. 

The article was originally published in our most ex- 
cellent contemporary, the Manual Training Magazine, 
a journal which every manual training teacher should 
be familiar with. We have nothing so good in Great 
Britain. 





Our Holiday Section. 


TOURS IN THE ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT.* 
BY HENRY WILKINSON. 


|= district known by this title comprises adjacent 

portions of the three counties, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire— Cumberland claiming 
the greatest share and Lancashire the least, while one 
spot at the head of the Duddon Valley, known as the 
“Three Shire Stone,” claims to be a portion of each 
county. 

Keswick, with Derwentwater, the Queen of the Lakes, 
forms the northern terminus, and Windermere is usually 
regarded as the southern terminus. 

It is more difficult to fix termini on the east and 


4. Glasgow to Keswick, 150 miles, 

5. Newcastle to Keswick, 82 miles. 

The Lakes may be approached by rail to Penrith, 
Keswick, Boot, Coniston, Newby Bridge, and Winder- 
mere. (See map.) Of the numerous lakes, each with 
its own particular beauty, Lakes Derwentwater and 
Windermere prove most attractive to the visitor. This, 
of course, accounts for Keswick, Ambleside, Bowness, 
and Windermere being the chief touring centres. 

Keswick (p. 124) itself reveals slight indications of 
the glorious scenery in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Speaking generally, it consists of one wide street, and 
a few others leading away from it. Hotel accommoda- 
tion and opportunities for food and refreshments are 
ample, while apartments are numerous and reasonable 
in price, except during the Convention weeks of July, 
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west, though Penrith proves a suitable starting-point 
on the east, while the western portions of the district 
approach the Irish Sea. 

For the intending visitor a few cycling distances from 
important towns will prove interesting. 

1. Manchester or Liverpool to Windermere, 82 miles. 

2. Leeds or Bradford to Windermere, 80 miles. 

3. Edinburgh to Keswick, 130 miles. 

* The page numbers refer to the pages of the Thorough Guide to the English 
Lakes, published by T. Nelson and Sons. 5s. net. 
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when it is most difficult to gauge the charges of board- 
ing and private houses. 

Regarding the immediate vicinity, the best view- 
points which command the lake are Castle Head, Friar’s 
Crag, and Applethwaite, the latter lying cosily on the 
lower slopes of Mount Skiddaw. Going farther afield, 
the visitor will be attracted principally by the walk 
around the lake, a visit to the Druid Circle, and the 
ascent of Latrigg, popularly known as the “cub” of 
Skiddaw. Latrigg offers a view equal to that of the 
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parent mountain, and in this respect vies with any 


other hill of its height in the district. Longer journeys 
from Keswick are: (1) Visit to Watendlath, and 
(2) the Buttermere excursion, which is justly considered 
the finest carriage drive in Britain. 

Ambleside (p. 68) is a thriving little town within a 
mile of the head of Lake Windermere, and as a tourists’ 





Howtown Pier, ULLESWATER. 


headquarters holds a most central position. Lodging- 
houses abound, and prices are reasonable, except in the 
fashionable month of August. In place of Latrigg at 
Keswick, Ambleside has the neighbouring climb to 
Wansfell, the view from the summit amply rewarding 
an arduous ascent of one hour’s duration. Stock Gill 
Force, with a fall of sixty feet, seen at its best after 
heavy rain, is also near at hand, in charming surround- 
ings. Of walks, the steep ascent of Kirkstone, the 
undulating road to Bowness, and the much-travelled 
turnpike to Rydal and Grasmere are the most popular. 
Respecting drives, the principal are: (1) Round the 
Langdales, and (2) the Coniston tour. The former 
route includes a view of Blea Tarn, so photographically 
beautiful, and also passes Dungeon Gill Force; while 
the Coniston tour skirts Tarn Hows, and on the return 
journey ascends the suitably named valley of Yewdale. 
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Tour 1. 


Windermere Village (p. 33) and Bowness form parts 
of one and the same town, and by road are five miles 
south of Ambleside. Orrest Head, close to the village, 
claims the finest and most extensive view in the Lake 
District, and perhaps the finest in Great Britain. Bow- 
ness is much visited by the day-tripper, whose chief 
delight is a sail on Lake Windermere. In this way 
Ambleside or Lake Side are within easy access. Those 
who contemplate visiting other parts of the neighbour- 
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hood cross the lake by the capacious ferry-boat, and 
proceed to old-fashioned Hawkshead through sylvan 
landscape of a most pleasant type, along the shores of 
Esthwaite Water. 

Coniston (p. 97) is beautifully placed at the foot of 
the Old Man and Yewdale Crags, and about half a 
mile from the head of the lake. From this centre 
Tilberthwaite Gill is visited, which forms the most 
charming rock ravine in Lakeland. To the more 
venturesome the Duddon Valley, Eskdale, and Wastdale 
are quite accessible from Coniston. 

Patterdale (p. 176) village is well situated at the head 
and in full view of Lake Ulleswater, which compares 
favourably with the most famous lochs of Scotland, 
or even with the lakes of Switzerland. The principal 
walks in this district are: (1) Along the western and 
eastern shores of Ulleswater; (2) a visit to Brothers’ 
Water, and thence to Kirkstone top; (3) a climb to 
the summit of Helvellyn via Grisedale or Striding Edge ; 
and (4) the delightful rambles into Boardale and Martin- 
dale. 

The foregoing brief summaries deal with the chief 
touring centres of Lakeland suitable for the general 
sightseers ; but to those who love to wander and take 
a delight in getting away from beaten tracks, the fol- 
lowing personal tours will prove of intrinsic charm and 
interest. Our starting and returning point in each case 
will be the hamlet of Wythburn, at the head of Lake 
Thirlmere, the now famous reservoir for Manchester. 

Tour 1.—We leave Wythburn about 9 a.m., having 
waited the arrival of Teddy the postman, and at oe 
begin the climb of Armboth, following the whitewasl.ed 
guide-stones, so kindly marked by the Lake District 
Association. Arrived on the summit—which practically 
is one huge plateau, and very boggy after heavy rains— 
we follow the track to Watendlath, taking care to keep 
a second Blea Tarn on our left. The dip to Watendlath 
is sudden, and must be negotiated with care. We now 
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(Heights attained are marked in feet.) 


cross a stone bridge, and ascend again by a rugged path. 
Then Borrowdale bursts into view. 

Rosthwaite, on Borrowdale road, is next reached. 
It is noon, and we look forward with dislike to the 
hard road after tramping the fells for three hours. It 
is not long, however, before I point out the long white 
boarding-house of Seatoller, where we begin our ascent 
through the sylvan scenery of Hause Gill. We 
keep ascending until Honister Hause is reached, and 
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my friend gives vent to her feelings of delight at 
the panoramic view which appears so suddenly -before 
us. The descent to Gatesgarth is both sudden and 
rugged, every one preferring to walk, whether the 


BuTTERMERE LAKE FROM GATESGARTH. 


drive has been paid for or not. At Gatesgarth we rest 
really for the first time, and find the farm people very 
homely, attentive, and most reasonable in their charges. 

Having rested, we next tackle Scarf Gap, which rises 
abruptly from Lake Buttermere, and remembering 4 
wall we must climb, we reach the top, and meet the 
greatest horror of mountain-climbing—the mist fiend. 
Luckily it turns to rain, and by the time we arrive 
at the other side the mist has cleared, and we are in 
Ennerdale. 

It is now six o’clock, and there are still eight meander- 
ing miles to Mireside, where we stay the night. Next 
morning we set out again for Buttermere village by 
way of Floutern Tarn and Scale Force, and at times 
very much rue our journey. The track here is badly 
marked, and sometimes no path at all is visible, while 
in places it is very swampy. We, however, plod for- 
ward, and two bedraggled creatures appear in Butter- 
mere village, this time to be dried and otherwise cared 
for. We start again about 1 p.m., and proceed, feeling 
assured our journey is comparatively easy. Butter- 
mere Hause is soon reached, and we begin the descent 
of Newland’s Vale and on to Keswick, arriving in time 
to catch the four o’clock coach for Wythburn. 
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Tour 2. (Heights attained are marked in feet.) 


Tour 2.—Leaving Wythburn at 9 a.m., we make our 
way up the newly-made road to the top of Dunmail 
Raise, and here leave the beaten track for the fell climb 
to Grisedale Tarn, following the noisy watercourse of 
the Raise Beck. The tarn is reached within an hour 


of starting, and here we rest, presumably to enjoy the 
scenery. The descent of Grisedale is long but easy to 
negotiate, and before noon we are in Patterdale village 
and on the main road to the head of the lake. The 
day is glorious, and Ulleswater is seen at its best. At 
1.50 p.m. we leave Glenridding by steamer, bound for 
Howtown. En route we pass the ivy-covered Lyulph’s 
Tower on our left, amidst wooded slopes, and as we 
approach Howtown obtain pretty peeps of Boardale and 
Martindale. Landing at Howtown pier, we now begin 
our ascent of Fusedale, travelling almost due south, and 
at times with uncertainty, the path being anything 
but clear. Ahead of us is Weather Hill, suitably named, 
and arriving at the summit we find ourselves on a 
huge common, with seemingly no way over it. Luckily 
we meet a shepherd, who points out a certain landmark, 
which having reached, the first sight of Haweswater 
awaits us.- Then we rapidly descend the bracken- 
covered slopes to Measandbeck, arrangements having 
previously been made to stay here overnight. 

We start early the next morning, and by 9 a.m. are 
paying our duty visit to the tiny church of Mardale, 
with its encircling band of yew trees. From the church 
we ascend the grassy slopes of the steep Kidsty Pike, 
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GRISEDALE TARN, WITH A PEEP OF ULLESWATER. 


the path in places losing itself among the long grass. 
At times the track leads us along the face of the rugged 
pike, and in such places youth only too proudly leads 
the way. The view from the summit opens out the 
many serrated ridges on the Kirkstone and Patterdale 
side, this appearance of the mountains forming quite 
an unusual aspect, seen for the first time. Crossing 
the High Street, we rapidly descend to Hayes Water, 
more rapidly than we care for at times, and join the 
main Kirkstone road at Brothers’ Water. The road to 
the reputed highest licensed house in England, and the 
uneasy quick descent to Ambleside, are well known. Here 
at Ambleside we have timed ourselves to catch the 3 
p.m. motor car for Grasmere, thus shirking the arduous 
task of walking on hard and dusty roads. 

We leave Grasmere on foot, with a long three-mile 
rise to the top of Dunmail Raise in front of us, and 
arrive once more at Wythburn, having completed a 
most delightful two days’ tour, combining a long walk 
with the added charms of sailing and motoring. 


‘7 will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the 
shore ; 
When I stand on the roadway, or on the pavement 
gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core.” 
W. B. Yeats. 
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BOOKS FOR THE KNAPSACK. 


\ ’E use books professionally all the year round, but 

it is only during the autumn vacation that we 
have time to read ; and whatever goes into the bachelor 
knapsack or the connubial trunk, room must be found 
for a few of those real books which will bear reading 
and re-reading the books to be pondered over and 
assimilated far from the madding crowd (Gray might 
have been a teacher with a class of seventy), the educa- 
tion authority, and the inspector. 

It is essential that the knapsack book be small and 
light, and some of my readers could not do better than 
find a place for two of Messrs. Bell’s leather-bound 
“ Pocket-Book Classics,” which would go readily into 
an ordinary vest-pocket—say Calverley’s Verses and the 
Odes of Horace (with a translation). There is no better 
companion than Calverley on a holiday. For example, 
here is his invocation to tobacco—brand not named : 


“Thou who, when fears attack, 
Bid’st them avaunt, and Black 
Care at the horseman’s back 

Perching, unseatest ; 
Sweet when the morn is gray ; 
Sweet when they've cleared away 
Lunch; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest.” 


And here is a taste of his quality with reference to the 
sex that once was—less strenuous :— 
‘ Ere the morn the East has crimsoned, 
When the stars are twinkling there 
(As they did in Watts’s hymns, and 
Made him wonder what they were :), 
When the forest nymphs are beading 
Fern and flower with silvery dew, 
My infallible proceeding 
Is to wake and think of you.’ 


Horace on a holiday! Horace, “ whom I hated so!” 
Yes, surely, if the translation is as good as Conington’s. 
It is wonderful,too, what Horace knows about a twentieth- 
century holiday. Change one word in the following, 
and you have a picture of a mountain to which Messrs. 
Cook will conduct you almost before you ask : 

“See how it stands, one pile of snow, 
Soracte ! "neath the pressure yield 
Its groaning woods ; the torrent’s flow 
With clear sharp ice is all congeal’d.” 


How pathetic a seaside picture is this ! 


* © luckless bark ! new waves will force you back 
To sea, O haste to make the haven yours ! 
E’en now, @ helpless wrack, 
You drift, despoil’d of oars,” 


And how cheering a holiday assurance is this !— 


* The rain, it rains not every day 
On the soak’d meads ; the Caspian main 
Not always feels the unequal sway 
Of storms, nor on Armenia’s plain, 
Dear Valgius, lies the cold dull snow 
Through all the year.” 


But we must desist. 
cellent companion, 

There are who find it necessary to seek an 
interpreter in their communion with Nature. To these 
we recommend a small, light, dainty volume known as 
The Wayfarer, edited by Claude E. Benson (Routledge 
and Sons), and consisting of a Nature anthology of rare 
quality. With this in lis knapsack the wayfarer need 
A companion 
from the same firm, 


Horace on a holiday is an ex- 


some 


fear no foe in the shape of a landlady. 
volume, entitled Poems of Nature, 





is also packed with the choicest our language can 
afford 

Others prefer the Nature student or essayist who can 
teach the art of observation. White’s Selborne is, of 
course, the prototype of the former, and the edition in 
the “ World’s Classics” (Henry Frowde) satisfies the 
knapsack conditions. White’s Nature study is not 
without its poetry. Only he could connect Echo, whom 
Narcissus scorned, with the building of a stable. This 
is how he does it :— 


“Should any gentleman of fortune think an echo in his park 
or outlet a pleasant incident, he might build one at little or no 
expense. For whenever he had occasion for a new barn, stable, 
or dog-kennel it would be only needful to erect this building on 
the gentle declivity of a hill, with a like rising opposite to it, at 
a few hundred yards’ distance: and perhaps success might be the 
easier ensured could some canal, lake, or stream intervene. From 
a seat at the phonic centre he and his friends might amuse them- 
selves of an evening with the prattle of this loquacious nymph ; 
of whose complacency and decent reserve more may be said than 
can with truth of every individual of her sex.” 


Fortunately for himself “Gil” White passed away 
before the present age of militant maidens, or his peaceful 
Selborne might have fared badly. 

Thoreau’s Walden is an open-air book of another type, 
and Mr. Henry Frowde has a capital knapsack edition 
in the “ World’s Classics,” with an introduction by 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, who says of Thoreau that he 

was “one of the very few young men born of civilisa- 
tion who knew what the word happiness means.” An 
excellent holiday companion in consequence. 

But the Prince of the Open Air—the title looks a little 
sinister—was, of course, George Borrow, whose Lavengro 
is also a “ World’s Classic” (Henry Frowde)—No. 66. 
I am relieved to find that his Romany Rye is also in- 
cluded in the same handy series, for I cannot take the 
responsibility of recommending the former book with- 
out the latter, seeing that the unique love story of 


Jsopel Berners is interrupted in Lavengro and resumed 


in the Romany Rye. 

Prowling about a bookshelf, I found to my delight 
that Messrs. Ward Lock’s edition of Cranford—a charm- 
ing issue, by the way—contains also the same author’s 
Moorland Cottage, as well as an appreciative introduction 
by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. All who have taken village 
apartments ought to carry Cranford with them in order 
to help them to idealise the real. 

As an antidote to an overdose of Nature, take that 
town-lover Elia, who preferred the smells of the Strand 
to all the uncooked air of the Lake District. When the 
village gossip begins to pall and the post has left you 
empty-handed, try the Old Benchers or the Praise of 
Chimney-Sweeps in Messrs. Routledge’s handy pocket 
edition in the “New Universal Library.” Or if one 
essayist is apt to become wearisome, there is Mr. Pea- 
cock’s fine selection from all the writers of occasional 
papers in the “ World’s Classics,” in which the knap- 
sack-bearer can compare Hazlitt’s On Going a Journey 
with the Walking Tours of Robert Louis Stevenson— 
as pretty a literary contrast as can be made. The same 
volume contains’ the exquisite Meadow Thoughts of 
Richard Jefferies—a writer too little known to the lover 
of letters and the open air. For a cold summer day 
we can recommend deep draughts of Carlyle—say the 
Heroes, which is another “ World’s Classic ;” but he is 
inflammatory and apt to induce apoplexy in sultry 
weather, when it is wise to select something like Wash- 
ington Irving’s Sketch Book, which I find Messrs. Bell 
and Sons publish in dainty knapsack form in their 





























































excellent “ York Library.” No visitor to’ Stratford-on- 
Avon should fail to read Irving’s delicious paper on the 
town and its literary adornment—we mean Shakespeare. 

As for fiction, one would think that the publishers 
were nowadays catering only for those who roam from 
place to place, so small, light, and dainty are the novels 
of the day. [Tf your taste runs to the modern novel, 
there is Messrs. Nelson’s “ Sevenpenny Library,” light 
as thistledown—we speak literally—from which you can 
pick and choose of the best. Try Mrs. Clifford’s Wood- 
side Farm, which I have really read for pleasure during 
the press of reading journalistically ; or if you want a 
rattling yarn, there is Sir Gilbert Parker’s An Adventurer 
of the North, just hot from the press. 

There are some students of our literature, however, 
who find time during the vacation to read what might, 
without disparagement of our present-day lights of 
literature, be called the “literary” novel. Messrs. Bell 
have sent me Miss Fanny Burney’s Evelina in their 
“ York Library,” which is excellent for the knapsack, 
and I intend to read it again in a Northumbrian village 
where life goes carefully, where people die slowly, and 
always as a matter of surprise. It is refreshing to 








KILLARNEY. 
(By permission of Messrs. Cook and Son.) 


find in a novel a forthcoming marriage regarded with 
due solemnity fitting to the occasion. 

“ All is over, my dearest sir, and the fate of your Evelina is 
decided! This morning, with fearful joy and trembling gratitude, 
she united herself for ever with the object of her dearest, her 
eternal affection. 

‘‘T have time for no more; the chaise now waits which is to 
conduct me to dear Berry Hill, and to the arms of the best of 
men.” 

Messrs. Bell also send me, in the same pleasant series, 
Anthony Trollope’s Framley Parsonage, which will suit 
the rural mood excellently, and ought to find a place 
in many a townsman’s knapsack. It will do for the 
evening, when the traveller takes his ease at his inn 
and needs a gentle sedative before the business of sleep 
is negotiated. It will help that “thinking” of which 
Hazlitt speaks to take a gentle course devoid of all 
the perplexity of modernity. 

“* Give me the clear blue sky over my head and the green turf 
beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a three hours’ 
march to dinner—and then to thinking !”’ 


Another good holiday series is —. Cassell’s eight- 
penny “ People’s Library” (leather, Is. 6d. net per 
volume), in which the reader has a choice of sixty 
volumes containing “ things new and old,” and all of the 
best. I see that Stevenson’s T'reasure Island and Bar- 
rie’s Little Minister are included in this excellent series. 
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Messrs. Dent’s well-known “ Everyman's Library,” 
which now numbers three hundred and forty volumes, 
also affords ample choice. Among the latest additions 
to this tasteful series are Dumas’ Marguerite de Valois ; 
Long Will, by Florence Converse, a vivid romance of 
the days of Chaucer; and Charlotte M. Yonge’s The 
Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 


—S rs Peta —- 


MORE COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 


iow addition to the courses which we sketched in our 

last issue, we have received particulars of four 
others of importance which will possess an interest for 
large sections of our readers. One of these is to be held 
in England and three abroad. 

During the first fortnight of August a vacation course 
for teachers of young children will be held at the Froebel 
Educational Institute, West Kensington. Miss A. 
Ravenhill and Dr. Slaughter will lecture on “ Child 
Nature,” Miss M. EK. Findlay on “‘ Methods of Teach- 
ing,” Mr. A. W. Reed on “ The Development of Civic 
Life,” and Miss C. Pugh on “Nature Study.” A 
demonstration class of children will be held, and ex- 
peditions to historical sites, museums, etc., will be 
organised. At the Franco-British Exhibition and at 
the Exhibition of the “ International Congress for the 
Development of Drawing and Art Teaching,” both of 
which are near the Institute, material illustrating the 
lectures will be found. Miss M. E. Findlay, Briar Cot- 
tage, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, will be pleased to supply 
copies of the prospectus and any further information 
which may be desired. 

The Board of Education calls our attention to the 
International Congress of Historical Science which is to 
be held this year in Berlin from August 6 to August 12. 
The work of the Congress will be carried on in general 
meetings and in eight sectional meetings. The pro- 
gramme of the Congress is a very comprehensive one. 
Not only are the various epochs of history treated, 
but the history of civilisation, of art, of medieval 
and modern speculation, legal, social, economic, and 
ecclesiastical history are made subjects for separate 
treatment. Many distinguished Continental historians 
are taking part in the Congress, and at some of the gen- 
eral meetings lectures will be given by such well-known 
authorities as Professor Maspero, Professor Cumont, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir William K. Ramsay, and Pro- 
fessor Monod. Copies of the programme can be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Congress, Dr. Caspar, 
Kaiser-Allee 17, Berlin W. 15 

At the University of Geneva holiday courses in modern 
French are to be held for six weeks, from July 16 to 
August 29, but teachers who will not be free till the 
end of July will be able to follow the course for four 
weeks in August. Admission to the course is granted 
to matriculated students of a university, holders of 
university degrees, head teachers of primary schools, and 
those who teach, or possess a qualific ation for teaching, 
in secondary schools. Those participating in the course 
will be divided into sections, comprising at least forty, 
and not more than sixty, members. The course com- 
prises French literature (classical and modern), syntax, 
composition, reading, pronunciation, pedagogy in French- 
speaking countries, the psychology of children, and 
folklore of France and the countries where French is 
spoken. For composition, participants are divided 
according to nationalities, and a work in the native 
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language of the student is prescribed for translation 
into French. For English students the prescribed work 
is Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. For exercises 
in conversation, correction of written work, correction 
of pronunciation, and exercises in declamation and 
reading, students are divided into groups comprising 
ten persons. On Saturdays excursions are made to the 
environs of Geneva, and on one Friday during the session 
work is suspended to allow of a two days’ excursion to 
the valley of Chamonix. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the teaching staff comprises professors of the 
university and other gentlemen of the highest compe- 
tence. Fees can be paid from and after July 10 to the 
Secrétaire-Caissier de ’ Université. M. Bernard Bouvier, 
Recteur de Université, Genéve, will send a full pro- 
spectus of the course on application. 

The University of Montpellier is arranging courses in 
French for foreigners. These will commence on Novem- 
ber 3. 1908. and extend to March 15, 1909. The sub- 
jects of study comprise French conversation, composition, 














H.M.1.* 
ws a scholar and a gentleman gifted with the 


summum bonum, a keen sense of humour, presents 
the public with his reminiscences, he confers a favour and 
a benefit; but when he is, further, an emancipated 
official who exercises the aforesaid sense of humour in 
playful raillery at the expense of his quondam directors, 
the situation has a piquancy which is as rare as it is 
pleasant. 

The author of this highly entertaining volume has, 
however, taken upon himself a fearful responsibility. 
What will happen to English education if teachers 
divest themselves of that almost religious awe with 
which they regard “ H.M.I.,” and venture to deal with 
him as a gentleman rather than an official, we dare not 
venture to contemplate. 

But to deal with the book itself. It consists of a 
series of racy chapters, each made up, for the most 
part, of a number of paragraphs, at the end of which 











DINANT. 
(For Tourist Particulars send to Messrs. Cook and Son.) 


and literature, as well as the literatures of other Romance 
languages. The history of the French language, and 
the history, geography, art customs, and institutions of 
France, are also comprised in the course. Of the lan- 
guages cognate to French, Provencal, Spanish, and 
ltahan are treated, both from a philological and from 
a literary point of view. In their prospectus the authori- 
ties of the university refer to the claims of Montpellier 
as a winter resort and a literary centre. Students who 
frequent the course need have no fear of hearing the 
peculiar southern accent in the circles in which they 
move, Whilst they would have the advantage of hearing 
Provencal spoken. The course comprises lessons given 
for twenty-five hours per week, in the early hours 
of the morning (from 8 to 10) and in the later hours 
of the afternoon (from 4 to 7). Saturday is left free for 
excursions to the many points of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fees are very moderate indeed, com- 
prising & matriculation fee of 30 francs, and a special 
fee of 50 francs. Lodgings approved by the university 
authorities can be obtained for from 120 to 180 francs a 
month, which includes everything ; but it is possible 
to secure an inclusive pension for 100 francs a month. 





there is either a gentle smile or a hearty, soul-healing, 
Olympian laugh. In fact, when a paragraph does not 
end with something good, the reader feels personally 
aggrieved ; and for this Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley has only 
himself to thank. 

A few weeks ago we read the truth about Gordon in 
the pages of Lord Cromer’s book, Modern Egypt. Here 
we have the truth about Mr. Anthony John Mundella, 
that demi-god of elementary education who first told 
the teachers of England about the existence of Shake- 
speare, and did other notable things which are written 
in the chronicles of the Code. After this some one will 
be casting doubts upon the purity of motive of our 
most popular Cabinet idol, and then life will no longer 
be worth living. 

It is no news to us, however, that the real work of edu- 
cation is carried on by the permanent educational staff, 
and that each “ V.P.” is a kind of Aunt Sally, set up 
to be knocked down sooner or later by the missile of 
a political majority—merely a “temporary.” Excel- 
lent word ! 


* HMA. Passages in the Life of an Inspector of Schools, By E. M. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley. Macmillan and Co. 
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«Almost every new V.P. came in like a lion, and rumours 
would reach us from time to time that the new man was giving 
trouble, and might be expected to produce a new Code. Géner- 
ally the malady took the form of what we may call Circularitis, 
and after that the patient experienced relief. When the farthest 
recesses of our peninsula had been made to tremble at the new 
policy the afflicted man began to amend, and the disease yielded 
to treatment at the hands of the permanent physician. Then he 
went out like a lamb.” 


Circularitis ! The permanent physician! The phrases 


might have been coined by The Practical Teacher on 
receipt of more “ Suggestions ;” while our Scottish 
readers who know their geographical definitions will be 
delighted at the notion of that part of the country which 
is ruled educationally from Whitehall forming a mere 
peninsula joined on to Scotland. 

But to take up a serious challenge. Says Mr. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley : 

“Our elementary boy has hardly the most elementary idea 
of schoolboy honour. He begins with the loathsome practice of 


telling tales, not to be named among Christians. A, tells tales of 
B., not because he hates wrong or loves rules, but to raise his own 


Ie. Tc a 
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call to “ play the game,” and practise in their recreations 
that restraint and reticence which is not a secondary but 
a national characteristic. And this is mainly because 
the dead hand of the elementary administrator of the 
past has been removed, and freer conditions prevail which 
allow the primary teacher time to educate in the fuller 
meaning of the word. 

The present reviewer has a tender conscience in the 
matter of quotation, but he cannot resist the appropria- 
tion of one more paragraph which is professionally 
valuable : 

“In a country school I met a boy who, by reason of his wit 
and his wits, was the joy of the rector’s heart. He was in 
Standard IIL. ; age about nine. I gave him an erithmetiv card 
containing, among others, the question, ‘How much would one 
million postage stamps cost?’ George took the contract with a 
friendly grin, and in due time intimated that he had completed it. 

““* What do you make of the stamps, George ?’ L asked. ‘Is it 
£4,166, 13s. 4d. ?- Yes; that is right,’ and | marked his paper. 

“George grinned a larger grin, and remarked confidentially, as 
he sat down again, ‘That come to a dale more nor what I'd care 
to give fur un.’ When Mr. Bultitude (in Vice Versa) was given 





FLOWERDALE, GAIRLOCH. 
(From Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.’s Shilling ‘‘ Guide to Oban, Fort William, and the Western Highlands.”) 


value in the eyes of the common enemy. This is to put self 
above the common good. From this beginning he easily arrives 
at the deadly vice of the working class—the incapacity for play- 
ing fair and for playing without quarrelling.” 


We agree in the main, but we fix the blame upon those 
who, down to recent years, controlled and administered 
elementary education. It was they who required in ele- 
mentary pupils, in return for the means of carrying on 
the work of the schools, the qualities of abnormal office 
boys. Not only by their system of payment by results, 
but also by their methods of testing results, they crushed 
out of the poorly-paid and socially-despised school teachers 
all power and desire to do more than meet the rigid 
demands of the inspector with his foolscap sheets, his 
schedules, and his fateful pencil. And these captains 
and guides were for the most part the products of Eng- 
lish higher education. 

Things are changing for the better. In many of our 
primary schools there is now as good a tone as in some of 
the best secondary establishments. In these primary 
schools the pupils, being British, respond readily to the 


bills of parcels to do, he was ‘disgusted as a business man by the 
glaring improbabilities of their details.’ George took the same 
view.” 

We recommend our readers to make a holiday book 
of H.M.I. The advice appears to recall the *busman’s 
holiday ride on the top of another man’s *bus, but there 
is little of the shop about Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s enter- 
taining volume. It is packed full of rare humour, 
gentle raillery—the author’s predilection for the pretty 
pupil teachers is truly Arnoldian—and real love for the 
little ones, upon whose lives the influence of such a 
guide and counsellor will have a lasting and ennobling 
power. 


NEXT MONTH 
The PractricaL TEACHER will contain an announcement 
of a Holiday Competition open to Amateur Photog- 
raphers. Substantial Prizes will be offered. For full 
particulars see our next issue, 
Ready July 25. At all Booksellers. 
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So.uTions py A. 


Our Query Column. 


Ciuement Jones, M.A., Pu.D., Sexton MATHEMATICAL MASTER, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Stockwell. The straight line joining the middle points of the 
diagonals of a quadrilateral circumscribing a circle passes through 
the centre. 

If AB, CD be two straight lines given in magnitude and 
position, and Pa _ situated so that the sum of the areas 
of the triangles PAB, PCD is constant, then P lies on a 
fixed atraight line. 
make OX 


For let AB and CD meet at 0. and 
CD. 


AB and OY Join PX, PY, PO, XY. 








0 
Fira, 1. 
Then 4 PAB POX (equal bases and altitudes), 
and PCD POY (ditto), 
hence POX 4 POY PCD + o PAB = constant 
area, 
therefore quad, PNOY = constant area. 
But OXY is a fixed triangle and XY is fixed, hence 


, PXY is of constant area, and P must lie on a straight 
line parallel to XY. 


F 








F ) c 
Fia, 2. 
Let O be the centre of the circle and X, Y the mid-points 


of the diagonals. Then, since the quadrilateral is circum 
scribed to a circle, 


AB + CD = AD + BC, 
hence OAB 4 OCD = 4 quad. ABCD. 
Also, XAB = 4 BAD, and XDC =4 BDC, 
therefore XALB 4 XCD , quad, ABCD. 
Similarly, YAB 4 YCD = 4 quad, ABCD. 


Hence O, X, and Y lie on the locus of a point P which moves 
so that the sum of the triangles PAB, PCD is 4 quad. ABCD 





—that is, they lie on a straight line. Since the mid-points 
of the three diagonals are collinear, the mid-point Z of the 
third diagonal also lies on this line. 


Stema.—Our correspondent desires a solution of the following 
question by ‘‘ arithmetic only.” It may be useful to point out 
that no examining bodies at the present time restrict candidates 
to particular methods. The use of algebraical symbols is allowed 
in all arithmetic papers. Under the old system | questions 
required some algebra, and the solutions only differed from 
algebraical ones by the subterfuge of using such expressions as 
“‘the required time,” ‘‘the desired amount,” instead of the 
symbol x. It is now generally recognised that the best interests 
of the subject do not require students either to cut planks with 
penknives or sharpen pencils with a saw. 


A man’s gross income in 1902 was 20 per cent. greater than 
in 1901, al in both years £150 of his income was exempt from 
tax, the tax on the rest of his income being 14d. in the £1 for 
1901 and 15d. in the £1 for 1902. Also the amount of income 
tax paid for 1902 exceeded the amount for 1901 by £6, 4s. 2d. 
What was the man’s gross income in 1901? 


The man’s income in 1901 was made up of two parts— 
namely, £150 and a taxable part. Dealing with the former 
first, the £150 increased by 20 per cent., and was in 1902 
£180, so that £30 of this was taxable in 1902 at 15d. in the 
£1, which gives £1, 17s. 6d. Deduct this from the increase 
in income tax—namely, £6, 4s. 2d., and we find that the 
increase in the man’s income tax in 1902 due to the increase 
in the taxable part of his 1901 income was £4, 6s. 8d. 

If the taxable part of his income in 1901 was £1, the tax 
for 1901 would be 14d. This £1 became in 1902 £1, 4s., 
and paid 18d. tax. Hence every sovereign in the taxable 
part of his 1901 income corresponds to an increase in his 
income tax in 1902 of 4d. Hence for every 4d. in £4, 6s. 8d. 
the man had £1 taxable income in 1901—that is, this part 
of his income was £260. Hence his gross income in 190] 
was £150 + £260 = £410. 


W. D, F.—Write down the values in degrees of the angles 
which satisfy the equation cos x = 2/30. 
Draw the graph of the expression cos x - a 


The expression ‘‘ write down” usually connotes that the 
solution can be determined at sight. in the present case, 
assuming that x is expressed in degrees in the given equa- 
tion, the solution must be obtained by trial from a table of 
cosines. We suspect that 30 should read 120, in which case 
the solution is « = 60°. 

Since cos x is less than unity, x is less than 30, and 
further « must be positive, since the cosine of a negative 
angle numerically less than 30° is positive. When z is 30° 


the function cos x - = is negative, when x is 20° the func- 

tion is positive, hence x lies between 20° and 30°. Pro- 

ceeding in this manner, we find that 2 must lie between 26° 

and 27°. A fairly accurate result is 26° 47’. In this case 
cos x - = = ‘8927169 — -8927778 = — -0000609, 

which is negative, and the value is too large. If a is 26° 46’, 

we have 
cos,x — ” = ‘8928480 -— “8922222 = + -0006258, 

which is positive. Hence x lies between 26° 46’ and 26° 47’, 

and is nearer the latter. 
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GRAPH OF ys cosx- X 
30 





* is instructive. In 
30 

the figure we give a general view of it between 360° and 
— 360°. The straight line AB is the graph of the function 


The graph of the function cos x - 


( - 30) the wave about the x-axis represents the cosine 


curve y=cosx. The required graph is the wave passing 
along the line 30y + 2=0. It is obtained by adding the 
ordinates for various values of x of the graph of 30y + «2 =0 
and the cosine curve, with due regard for sign. 

The required curve —_ crosses the axis of x at the point 
P. There is therefore only one solution to the given equa- 
tion. In the inset the of the curve in the neighbour- 
hood of P is so enlarged that it becomes for a short distance 
practically a straight line. Each division on the x-axis 
represents 12’ of angle, and the graph crosses this axis at P, 
just to the left of 26° 48’, corresponding to the value of x 
found above—namely, 26° 47’. 

The curves are drawn in thicker than they should be for 
accurate work, partly to ensure clear printing and partly on 
account of technical difficulties. 


EH. M. E.—Ash saplings after 5 years’ growth are worth Is, 3d., 
and they increase in value Is. 3d. each year afterwards, For 
their growth they each require twice as many square yards as 
the number of years they are intended to grow before cutting. A 
i is arranged so that each year the same number may 

cut. Find the greatest annual income which can be obtained 
per acre, allowing 20 per cent. for expenses. 


The wording of the question is ambiguous, and several 
interpretations are possible. The word annual points to 
the income being the same each year. We therefore sup- 
pose the trees so planted that the same number may be cut 
yearly, and all these shall have the same age. This means 
planting yearly the same number of trees as those cut, and 
after a certain number of years the whole of any particular 
acre will have been planted and the trees cut down. This 
number of years will form a cycle, which can be repeated 
indefinitely. Now suppose x trees are planted yearly on 





Axis of X 


_ 


each acre of the plantation, and x trees each n years old are 
cut down on each acre. 

In n years nx trees will have been planted on each acre, 
and should have just used the acre. The amount of ground 
used is 2n2x square yards, hence 

2n2x = 4840 ; 
that is, n2x = 2420. 

The value of each tree is (nz — 4) times Is. 3d., or, allow- 
ing the 20 per cent. for expenses, the income from each is 
(n — 4) shillings. Hence the annual income is (x — 4)x 


‘ania - * . n Ss - 
shillings. This is a maximum, hence is a maximum. 


—— 1 2\3 : 
This gives us 1 - (Gj - ) , & maximum, or x must equal 8. 
n 


From n*x = 2420 
2420 - 
we get x= —- = 37} }.- 
8 “4 
Clearly we cannot cut down a fraction of a tree, but if the 
plantation is a large number of acres (strictly speaking, a 
multiple of 16 acres) we can suppose that on the average 
37} trees are cut down on each acre. Each tree produces, 
after deducting expenses, four shillings; hence the annual 
income is 4 x 37}% shillings, or £7, lls. 3d. 

If this answer does not agree with that given in the book, the 
Editor will be obliged if E. M. E. will write again. The 
apparently most likely interpretation of the question has been 
taken. This may not, however, agree with the intention of the 
writer who set it. 


On TAKING Nores.—The habit of taking notes is ingrained in 
the teacher, and even on a holiday he is not happy unless he can, 
like Captain Cuttle, ‘‘ make a note of it.” For this purpose he 
requires a pencil which will not readily wear down and require 
frequent sharpening. We can recommend the various kinds 
which hail from the house of Hardtmuth, and especially thas 
known to fame as the Koh-i-noor, which for durability and ease 
fulness cannot be excelled. 
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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


ha and starts are the rule with education in Par- 

liament this session—false starts mostly. After 
months of hibernation, Mr. M‘Kenna’s Education Bill 
woke up and clamoured for a Second Reading. A 
Second Reading was given it, to stop its mouth. The 
failure of that Second Reading debate, for any useful 
purpose, is a matter of ancient history almost by now, 
but perhaps the true inwardness of the affair has not 
yet been chronicled. The Government found them- 
selves in this position—that they could not hope to get 
time to carry a contested Education Bill through the 
House of Commons, as well as their other big Bills 
relating to Licensing, Old-Age Pensions, Care of Chil- 
dren, Irish Universities, and Scottish Education. 
Further, the Government knew that if they did spend 
time in carrying Mr. M‘Kenna’s Bill through the House 
of Commons, it would come to a tragic end in the House 
of Lords. It was going to be highly convenient to 
the Government, therefore, if the hope of “ Com- 
promise |” which had been held out in most of the 
newspapers could be realised at all. A Second Reading 
debate might afford an opportunity for the Opposition 
to cry “Compromise!” too, and show themselves 
sweetly reasonable and willing to bury the hatchet. 
It was understood that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Southwark, the Bishop of St. Asaph, the 
Bishop of Stepney, and a group of Low and Broad 
Churchmen in the House of Commons, were ready to 
come to terms with the Government; and that the 
leading Tariff Reformers were exceedingly anxious to 
get the education question settled and out of the way, 
leaving the electoral field free for battles on fiscal sub- 
jects alone. Such was the fair promise when the Second 
Reading debate on the Bill began. 


» & & 
jut Mr. Balfour was not ready for a compromise, and 
the Opposition speeches soon made that plain. Mr. 
Dillon, too, speaking for the Roman Catholics, would 
have none of “contracting-out.”  Half-way through 
the debate a change of Government tactics took place : 
Mr. M‘Kenna had roared as gently as any sucking 
dove: Mr. Runciman now roared like a lion itself. 
After that the speeches became more conciliatory, till 
Mr. Balfour rose. When Mr. Balfour sat down, it was 
the forlornest possible hope for compromise. The 
Prime Minister ended the debate mildly, and hinted 
at more than forty-seven shillings per child. But the 
House would have none of “ contracting-out ;” it had 
found no friends in the long debate at all. The Second 
Reading was carried by a big majority, but everybody 
who voted for it knew that he voted for a moribund 

measure ss »* * 


« 


What next, then ¢ It was then that any real chance 
ol a compromise began to exist; it was then that Mr. 
Runciman could really get to work to undo the mis- 
takes of his predecessor. Mr. M'Kenna was so cock- 
sure about his plan for a Bill that it was infallibly 
bound to come to grief. Mr. M‘Kenna had been warned 
before he brought the Bill in at all. Mr. Yoxall had 
warned him that “ contracting-out”’ would never do; 
Board of Education officials had warned him: it is 
an open secret that he had been warned by some of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet itself. But warnings were 
useless for their purpose: Mr. M‘Kenna persisted in 
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introducing a “ Contracting-out ” Bill, and to his suc- 
cessor is left the unenviable task of setting things 
decently straight again. Mr. Runciman has taken up 
the task, and we wish him success in it. Several sug- 
gestions have been made as to ways in which a com- 
promise may be reached, and we understand that he 
is still engaged in considering and selecting. 


* * * 


What are those suggested ways? First, and perhaps 
most hopeful, that Clause 4 of Mr. Birrell’s Bill of 1906 
should be revived; but that involves “ volunteering ” 
by teachers in denominational schools. Second, that 
the principle of Mr. M‘Kenna’s Bill of 1907 should be 
enacted—namely, that part of the salaries of the regular 
teachers in a school who give denominational teac ine 
shall be paid by the denomination. Third, that the 
present Government Bill, so far as it relates to schools 
in single-school parishes, should be adopted, and the 
denominational school question in urban areas should 
be severely let alone. For the present we will leave 
Mr. Runciman cogitating, and turn to the Scottish 
Education Bill. ” ” “ 


The Bill has good features and good chances of pass- 
ing, but at the time of writing its progress through 
the Grand Committee of Scottish Members is rather 
slow. There has been a discussion on the pension 
clauses, but the clause particularly relating to pensions 
to teachers has not yet been settled. It is not in the 
safest of positions, but there are good grounds to hope 
that before long the powers of Scottish School Boards 
before 1898, to give pensions to their teachers, will be 
revived and renewed. 


* »* Sd 

While the House of Commons was bothering itself 
about the so-called Education Bill. of the Government, 
a really educational Bill was brought into the House 
of Lords. Mr. Rea, M.P., had tried to introduce the 
Bill into the House of Commons, but the luck of the 
ballot was not on his side. Lord Stanley of Alderley— 
so much better known yet as Mr. Lyulph Stanley— 
brought the Bill into the House of Lords at the request 
of the Half-Time Council of the National Union of 
Teachers. It is a Bill to render illegal the half-time 
labour of children of less than thirteen years old. It 
is a Bill to prevent the shame and scandal of the half- 
time system in Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is a Bill 
to give the young Hodges and Gileses of the rural dis- 
tricts something more of a fair educational chance. At 
present children over twelve years old may lawfully 
absent themselves from school half-day, in order to 
toil in mills, factories, workshops, or on farms; and 
in rural districts, also, children over eleven years even 
may work full time in the fields during the summer 
months, quite irrespective of the other by-laws which 
govern the requirements as to attendance at school. 
This excellent little Bill came forward, and was voted 
down. Lord Crewe, leader of the House of Lords, had 
to do with sixty or seventy peers that day, most of 
whom are employers of labour on land, no doubt, but 
that cannot excuse his timid treatment of the Bill. He 
suggested that the Bill should not get its Second Read- 
ing until it had been considered by a joint-committee of 
Lords and Commons. Lord Stanley would not accept 
that proposal, and thereupon the Bill was voted down. 
So much for Parliament and a Bill that really did refer 
to education ! 
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Our Prize Competitions. 


RULES. 


1. All French translations must be received not later than July 8, 1908, and addressed to:—Prizz Eprtor, Office of The 
Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors in No. I. should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 


IL.—FRENCH TRANSLATION COMPETITION. 

A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract : 

La ville, tout d’abord, en profite ; elle vit dans laisance ; 
les pauvres y sont rares; les fortunes moyennes ou méme 
assez grandes y abondent. Les fils de bourgeois n’émigrent 
guére, administrent leurs terres et leurs capitaux et font 
métier d’6conomie. Mais cette conception de la vie sociale : 
petit travail, petit béndéfice, continuelle 6pargne—conception 
qui ne s'est peut-étre jamais réalisGe dans le monde comme 
elle se réalise dans la plupart de nos bourgs et de nos villes 
de province—a bien une autre portée. Elle a créé et elle 
produit, chaque jour, une force nouvelle qui s'est développée 
surtout depuis un sidcle, c’est-d-dire depuis que la division 
de la propriété et le systtme moderne de la rémunération 
des capitaux ont stimulé les habitudes d’économie naturelles 
i la race. N’Gtant plus pillé, ni rangonné, ni inquiet de 
lavenir, ce peuple a suivi son inclination et s’est mis A 
épargner de pére en fils, sans discontinuer. TI] a fait des 
revolutions pour avoir cette sécurité: il en profite. Toutes 
les parties de la nation divisées sur tant d’autres points, 
suivent les mémes voies quand il s’agit de l'économie. 
Toutes, elles s’efforcent de créer la richesse et ‘de la dé- 
velopper par le méme procédé de I’héréditaire parcimonie. 
Déja, il est presque impossible d’évaluer l’accumulation de 
fortune qui s'est ainsi constituée. Le “bas de laine” est 
devenu un des facteurs les plus puissants de |’Economique 
moderne. 

From o Le verge francaise,” by GABRIEL HANOTAL Xx. 


Resutt or tHe June Comperition, 

The prize is awarded to “ Atlas.” (Will “ Atlas” kindly 
areal name and address for publication ?) 

First Class. — Atrox, Shakspere, Kinlochlaich, Syram, 
Violette, Ternan, Madge, Spiritus, Angle, E. S., 8. Mary, 
Consuetudo, T. V. D., Chaunticleer, Piscator, Max, Signori 
netta, Rennes, Merle, St. Mungo, Waldidylle, Kaiser, 
Yorick, Douglas, Claypole, La jeune fille, Hoffnung, Tyro, 
Jonenri, ~~ Geneva, Joykin, Ali Thaleb, Gratiano, 
Isis, Mavis, Westmoreland, Maple, Cuming, Wer, B. M. W., 
Wren, St. Oswalds, Chiais, Leander, London, Shamrock, 
Faragon, KE. B., Caerfryddin, Nothea, The Student, L., 
Mergy, Anne, Gabriel Geradus, Syminton, Municipal. 

Second Class.—Crathie, Scixio, Adelaide, Serratus Magnus, 
Alberta, Voe, Sancho Panza, Incepto, Clothilde, Retsamcam, 
Titania, Gorm, Annette, Arbaces, Cactus, Shamrock, Portia, 
Giovanni, Juvenis, Forget-me-not, Nan, A Cesare, Min- 
nehaha. 

The name and address of “Minna Troil,” the winner of 
last month’s competition, are: Miss Minna Stanger, 
Nairnelea, Parkside Place, Dalkeith, N.B. 


Report. 

It has been a rather difficult matter to award the prize 
this time, as there was very little difference between the 
first half-dozen papers. Two mistakes occurred rather 
frequently. In one case some competitors made auc facons 
précieuses et apprétées vefer to the shaving process which had 
gone on, and a good many translated abbéas “abbot.” That 
was its original meaning in French, but it is now applied to 
any junior ecclesiastic. We are always indulgent over the 
translation of technical terms like cama:l, but there is no 


ee 


excuse for reading calottes as culottes, and thus making the 
choir boys wear red breeches. In the course of our revision 
we came across two very humorous renderings. In one 
case, La matinée est fraiche is translated “the matinee has 
just begun,” and on a lu [ Evangile appears as “one has read 
‘ Evangeline.” In answer to a question, we beg to inform 
competitors they can change their pseudonyms as often as 
they like. 
Prize TRANSLATION. 


We remained unmoved, and taking off our hats we leant 
our elbows on the balustrade of the piscina. At the very 
most there were only two hundred people around the altar. 
The greater part of the assembly consisted of women and 
children. A score of priests and students who were having a 
holiday were kneeling here and there, and their cassocks stood 
out like dark specks amongst the brightly-coloured dresses of 
the women. The morning was cool, and one worshipper had 
brought a foot-warmer, on which her feet rested piously. 
Two ladies, who felt the cold still more, had stayed in their 
carriage, and sat close together on the cushions, reading 
their prayer-book. The young, self-satisfied priest with 
curly hair, whom we had noticed on the way there, stood 
with his pupil near the step. He was a tall, handsome 
priest, dark and well set, whose chin looked blue after a 
recent shave, and whose manners were decidedly affected. 
His large black eyes seemed full of admiration for his own 
person, and his red lips appeared to be murmuring com- 
a to themselves. In the meantime the Gospel had 
yeen read, and a general stir announced that somethin 
important was about to happen. In fact, a anp-tobeel 
ion, witha refined and benevolent face, was being escorted 
by two priests to the steps of the altar, from whence he 
blessed the assembly, and began in a flowery style the 
panegyric of St. Rouin. The water in the basin glistened, 
the silver candlesticks sparkled, the chasubles of the chantors, 
the red caps of the choir boys, the variegated dresses of the 
worshippers, shone brightly in the verdure like flowers in 
a neste, and the prelate himself, in his festal robe and 
camail, resembled a purple iris. “ ATLAS.” 


Il.—ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The Prize Editor is delighted to report an excellent re- 
sponse to his invitation to submit versions of the Greek 
Story of the Golden Fleece, as this shows that one of the 
leading methods advocated by the New English Movement 
has now been adopted in a large number of our schools. 
The numerous pupils who have for the past few weeks been 
investigating the details of the famous story will require no 
“annotation” when they read in the Merchant of Venice— 


** Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a Golden Fleece, 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her.” 


Some day, too, a few of them will know what the old Greeks 
meant when they represented the teacher of a hero as half- 
man and half-horse, and will obtain in a flash an ideal of 
complete education which all the platform talk in the world 
could never make half so clear. 

But to return to our Competition. It was no easy literary 
task for young pupils to reduce the story to the dimensions 
required without forfeiting the sense of proportion, but on 
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the whole this has been well done. It is difficult to adjudge 
the prize, and after very careful sifting the Prize Editor has 
decided to make the following award : 
A Prize of Six Shillings and Sixpence to 
CHARLES EpwarpD Corne.ivs, of Shipham Road Boys’ School, 
West Ham — Headmaster, Mr. E. C. Robin; Class 
Teacher, Mr. A. S. Caton. 


A Prize of Four Shillings to 


IsABELLA Dempsey, of St. Machan’s School, Lennoxtown, 
N.B.— Headmistress, Miss Mary M‘Cartan. 


The following are commended. There is not much dif- 
ference between the various classes, the work has been so 
well done on the whole : 


First Class. 


Rennie Walker, Minnigaff Public School, Newton Stewart 
—Headmaster, Mr. G. C. Cowburn. 

Alexander Reid, St. Mary’s Episcopal School, Kirriemuir— 
Headmaster, Mr. H. E. Peacock. 

Edgar Hallwood, St. Cleopas’ School, Toxteth, Liverpool— 
Headmaster, Mr. 8S. M. Leigh; Class Teacher, Mr. C. 
A. Webb. 

Frank Cocks, Sulyard Street School, Lancaster—Head- 
master, Mr. T. 8. Hird, A.C.P.; Class Teacher, Miss L. 
Willmoth. . 

May Stone, Abingdon Girls’ Council School, Abingdon— 
Headmistress, Miss Stevens. 

Dorothy Watridge, St. Denys Girls’ Council School, South- 
ampton— Headmistress, Miss 8. H. Blackman. 

Gladys Willis, St. Leonard’s, 17 High Street, Slough—Head- 
mistress, Miss I. M. Moore ; Class Teacher, Miss D. A. 
Ward. 

Frederick J. Rowe Higher Grade School, Gravesend — 

Percy Gillett Headmaster, Mr. R. W. Pearson. 

Violet Bayes, St. Gregory and St. Peter’s School, Sudbury, 
Suffolk—Headmistress, Miss E.-M. Whiteoak. 

May Car¢ Convent, Holt Hill, Birkenhead—Headmis- 

Hilda Smith tress, Miss M. A. Jolley; Class Teacher, 

Miss A. M‘Grath. 

James Lagan, St. Machan’s Schvol, Lennoxtown, N.B.— 
Headmistress, Miss M. M ‘Cartan. 

Doris Barber, Loxford Girls’ School, Ilford—Class Teacher, 
Miss D. Searle. 

Barbara Buchan, St. Mary’s School, Kirriemuir— Head- 
master, Mr. H. E. Peacock. 

Angela Palmer, Notre Dame Secondary School, Sheffield. 

Kathleen Barry 

Hannah Croft \se. Joseph’s Secondary School, West 

Barbara Allan | Hartlepool. 

Frances M‘Hugh 

Second Class, 


Richard G. Ritson, St. Cleopas’ School, Toxteth, Liverpool 
—Headmaster, Mr. S. M. Leigh ; Class Teacher, Mr. C. 
A. Webb. 

Edith O’Connor 

Mary Ahern 

Frances Grayson 

Charles Edward Lowe, Shipham Road Boys’ School, West 
Ham—Headmaster, Mr. E. C. Robin ; Class Teacher, 
Mr. A. S. Caton. 

Gertrude Downton, Essex Road School, Manor Park, E. 
Class Teacher, Miss M. Searle. 

Millie Felton, St. Gregory and St. Peter’s Girls’ School, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk—Headmistress, Miss E. M. Whiteoak. 
James Pickup )St. Mary’s School, Radclitfe—Headmis- 

Charles Wilcock { tress, Miss M. Woodward. 
Beatrice Thompson Westbury Girls’ School, Barking, Essex 


» Notre Dame Secondary School, Sheffield. 


Grace Banwell —Headmistress, Miss Coles, L.L.A. ; 
Gladys Morris Class Teacher, Miss Chignell. 

Ethel Duckworth, Fairfield Upper Girls’ School, Warring- 

ton—Headmistress, Miss A. L. Corbett. 

ebburn Colliery Mixed Council School 
—Headmaster, Mr. G. Fletcher ; Class 
Teacher, Miss Kate Moore. 

Winnie Clements, County School, Folkestone— Headmistress, 
Miss E. M. Ewart, M.A. 


Lilian Greenwell ) a 
Mary Trelease \ 
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. ons Sulyard Street School, Lancaster—H ead- 
Hilda Phillips \ sao Mr. T. S. Hird, A.C.P. ; Class 
Teacher, Miss F. Wilson. 

Nellie Davis, St. Andrew’s R.C. School, Streatham. 

Margaret Potts ) The William Gibbs’ School, Faversham- 

Jessie Ougham § Headmistress, Miss H. K, Garrett. 

J. Stuart M‘Lees, Queen’s Park School, Battlefield, Glasgow 

Headmaster, Mr. L. M. Fyfe, F.E.LS. ; Class Teacher, 

Donald B. Watson, M.A. 

May Dice, Holy Trinity Council Girls’ School, Wimbledon 
—Headmistress, Miss A. Gomm. 


Howard Hines 


Third Class. 
W. L. G. Bennett, 57 Lansdown Street, Hove. 
ae | St. Gregory and St. Peter's Girls’ School, 
Oli “ Stri Sudbury, Suffolk—Headmistress, Miss E. 
iver Stringer! Mi. Whiteoak 
May Ramplin eri vee 
y ping 
Mary Malcolm, Minnigaff Public School, Newton Stewart 
Headmaster, Mr. G. C. Cowburn. 
John E. Bate, Higher Grade School, Gravesend—Head- 
master, Mr. R. W. Pearson. 
Alexander D. Scarth, Kirkwall Burgh Public School—Class 
Teacher, Mr. J. C. Drever. 
Dorothy Boorn, County School for Girls, Folkestone—Head- 
mistress, Miss E. M. Ewart, M.A. 
Norman Gorrill, Sulyard Street School, Lancaster— Head- 
master, Mr. T. 8. Hird, A.C.P. ; Class Teacher, Miss F. 


Wilson. 
Leonard Worrall ) Sulyard Street School, Lancaster—Head- 
Delves master, Mr. T. S. Hird, A.C.P. ; Class 


Harold Porter Teacher, Mr. <" beg — 
. . ons Sulyard Street School, Lancaster ead- 
Charlie Wilkins | master, Mr. T. 8. Hird, A.C.P.; Class 

S. Pilkington ( Teacher, Mr. F. Crewe. 

Willie M‘Murray, Queen’s Park School, Battlefield, oa 

Headmaster, Mr. L. M. Fyfe, F.E.1.S. ; Class Teacher, 
Mr. D. B. Watson, M.A. 

Rosa Keep, Swansea Road Council School, Reading—-Class 
Teacher, Miss J. M. Talbot. 

Edith Ellis, Whitehall Girls’ Council School, Walsall_-Head- 
mistress, Miss J. M. Heslop; Class Teacher, Miss B. 
Stevenson. 

Reginald Albert Stokes, St. Faul’s School, Brighton. 

Mary Austen, Holy Trinity School, Wimbledon — Head- 
mistress, Miss A. Gomm. 


— ed Pete 
N.U.T. NOTES. 
BY ALLEN CROFT. 


oan ede justice has not yet been done in the 

“ educational press to the interesting discussion 

on “Literature in Schools” at the Hastings sectional 

meeting ; and, unfortunately, largely as 

A Symposium this subject loomed in my report of the 

on— Conference space could only be found for 

some striking excerpts from the brilliant 

papers read by Mr. J. E. Barton, M.A., and Mr. J. A. 
White. 

» »* a» 


y= there were “ things said ” that | imagine readers 
of these columns will value the opportunity of 
perusing, and I give below a few of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the gentlemen who followed 

** Literature Messrs. Barton and White. Perhaps the 
in the greatest surprise—not to say disappoint- 
Schools.” ment—was that no lady ventured to in- 
tervene, for surely literature is peculiarly 

the subject whereon the gentler sex could have spoken, 
and spoken well. 
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MM ®: GEORGE JACKSON, who inaugurated the 
4 discussion, commended particularly the eftect 
of interesting children by word of mouth—a practice 
specially applicable to the subject of 
Mr. George poetry. Children’s ears were caught by 
Jackson. sound. He once set a number of boys 
to read Shelley’s “Cloud.” They went 
through it, and he asked, “ Do you like that?” “ Oh 
yes.” “Do you understand it?” “No.” But the 
sound had caught on, and therefore something had 
been gained. He described that as “ musical physical 
geography.” If he were going again to teach poetry 
in school, he should first of all get children interested 
in some of the simpler forms. Then he should take a 
poetical metaphor and explain that, and then he should 
use music and melody in order to develop a character 
or a set of circumstances, as in Hamlet or The Merchant 
of Venice. He would not begin with Shakespeare and 
Milton. He thought it well to encourage a love for 
the best kind of prose, and for that no one could serve 
quite so well as John Ruskin. 
»* ad & 


M R. HARWOOD said that if they were to give 
4 children a love for the right kind of books they 
must do so while they were in the day schools. One 
of his scholars, aged thirteen, had said, 
Mr. G. F. “Do not you think Quentin Durward is 
Harwood, an ideal book for a boy?” He felt that 
Hanwell. they sometimes spoilt literature by trying 
to do too much. They worked so hard 
that they crushed out all the life. It was like dissecting 
a body. To dissect a dead body was all right; but if 
you dissected a live body, it would be a dead one before 
you finished. If they could get children to see what 
poetry was and to take an interest in it, they would 
be giving them a great boon for their future lives. 
a» »* a» 
\ | R. JOHN KELLY (Executive) emphasised the 
4 necessity of “catching the spirit” of both the 
papers read. Not only was that spirit abroad in the 
existence of a very powerful association, 
Mr. John such as the British Association, but it was 
Kelly. gradually permeating the secondary school 
system, the elementary school system, 
and the great public of England. He was pleased to 
note that the gentleman who was associated with a 
historical school turned his attention to the contem- 
poraneous, and that the gentleman connected with one 
of the developments of the last few years associated 
himself more particularly with the classical and histori- 
cal poems. He was particularly interested in the state- 
ment by Mr. Barton that they had to deal with the real 
pleasure of the children. He did not think they could 
ever begin to arouse the slightest enthusiasm in litera- 
ture if they were going to dissect it. 
» * * 
\ | R. DODD was particularly struck by Mr. Barton’s 
4 treatment of the technical expert. Some time 
back it was his pleasure to attend a lecture by a tech- 
nical expert who happened to be a district 
Mr. John inspector under the authority in whose 
Dodd. service he was working. In discussing 
literature in schools, more particularly 
with regard to poetry, he gave a résum? of his experience 
in entering a school and speaking about Henry the Eighth. 
The very much discussed question about the authorship 
of Henry the Eighth took part of his time, and he men- 


tioned to the boys the question of rhythm and metre. 
Then he read part of the play, and asked, ‘ Was that 
part of Henry the Eighth written by Shakespeare ?” 
“ No, sir,” said a boy, “ because it is not condensed ; 
it is too diffuse—it is rambling.” He quoted that as an 
example of the destructive work of the technical expert. 
The technical expert said that the teaching of poetry 
was much assisted by the correlation of history and 
geography. He found that worked very well with such 
poems as Tennyson’s “ Revenge.” 
* a» »* 
NM R. PICKFORD liked the general impression given 
in both papers that the teachers should go, as 
they did in scientific instruction, from the known to 
the unknown; so in this from the felt 
Mr. G. Hyde to the unfelt, and that by suggestion. 
Pickjord. He felt that the method of learning 
poetry had been particularly bad in the 
past, and a very much better method was being used 
to-day. He was not so sure that analysis was not a 
good thing in its place, but boxlike analysis was abomin- 
able. They must avoid use of heavy words. It was 
often forgotten that our studies passed into our char- 
acter. He thought they might trust the authors to 
impress their lessons upon the children. What the 
children could not understand was either above or 
below them, but what they could take in would help 
them to take in something else later. He thought that 
drama should be taught dramatically, lyrics should be 
taught musically, and narratives pictorially. 
»* ad ad 
\ | R. RUSE suggested that the wealths of mytho- 
logical lore could be used for the younger chil- 
dren—not only fairy tales, but the mythological stories 
of all nations might be made a delight 
Mr. Egbert and of use to them. He was delighted 
Ruse. to notice the reference in the first paper 
to the injury which had been done to the 
taste for literature by the greed for commercial gain. 
He thought they might well make a list of antidotes to 
“Comic Cuts,” “ The Gem Library,” and “ The Half- 
penny Marvel.” They must make the girls and boys 
recognise that in sound literature there was every thrill, 
every piece of heroism, and every sentiment which they 
thought they found in the literature they read. 
* »* ad 
\ R. WRIGHT deplored the fact that the same 
: progress had not been made in literature as 
had been made in science, and he urged all present to 
join the English Association. The East- 
Councillor bourne Public Library Committee (of 
J.C. Wright, which he was chairman) was doing its 
Eastbourne. best to help the children in the primary 
schools, and he urged teachers to identify 
themselves with the work of public libraries, and to get 
authorities to secure the books the teachers selected. 
»* ad ad 
\ | R. SHAWCROSS was particularly delighted that 
4 Mr. Barton emphasised pleasure. That was the 
one note which should be struck time after time in the 
literature of the primary schools. He was 
Mr. Walter in charge of a school in perhaps the lowest 
Shawcross, slum in Manchester. He had ragged, 
B.A. half-starved, barefooted, mentally defi- 
cient children to deal with, and he found 
that the great thing he had to do at first was to awaken 
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CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


To secure admission to any of the following Highly Successful Classes 
early application is } necessary. 


Admission Examinations. 
Also Class Preparatory to the 
Preliminary Certificate Course. 
»” New Courses for the above Classes are now 
commencing. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1908 -MARCH 1909. 
*,” Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class provides the best 
possible preparation for this important Examination. 


CERTIFICATE, 


DECEMBER 1908 & DECEMBER 1909. 


intending Students are advised to 
commence without delay. 


p T aes Education Authorities’ 














MATRICULATION, 


Classes for the SEPTEMBER 1908, 
JANUARY 1909, and JUNE 1909 Exams. 


A.C.P. 


Classes for the SEPTEMBER 1908 and 
DECEMBER 1908 Examinations. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 











SENIOR LOCALS. 


Classes for the DECEMBER 1908 and 
JULY 1909 Examinations, 


VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES AWARDED TO SPECIALLY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS. 





Vor Prospectus, Plan, Syllabus, Prize Scheme, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 








R. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), 


Ltd., 
45 QUEEN STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS —— 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


A_PRIMER OF PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. W. HENDERSON, M.A. 
In this book an —- is made to set forth the general prin- 
ciples of Mathematical and Physical Geography in a simple and 
intelligible fashion, without appeal to Trigonometry and the 
Higher Aathematics. Price 1s. 


ACTUAL OBJECTS (painted dull white) 
are all approved H.M.I. Designs. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
REVISED PHONIC READERS. 


Adopted by London County Council. 
Part 1. Paper, 2d.; Cloth, 3d. Part Il. Cloth only, 6d, 
Part ll. Paper, 4d.; Cloth, 5d. Part IV, Cloth only, 7d, 


NEW LITERARY READERS. 
14 Titles. Well bound, 6d. each. 
DEPARTMENT POETRY. 


Senior 1., U., U1, graded. Printed on good paper, 2d. 
each. Complete in one volume, 4to bound, cloth back, 6d. each, 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS. 


Books I., H1., Ul., 2d. each. 

Book IV., 3d. Book V., 4d. 

Book Vi. For Upper Standards and Continuation Classes. 
8d. without Answers, 10d, with. 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY, with 


Notes. 10d. net. 


Book 1., 3d. net. Book Il1., 4d. net. 
Book I1., 4d. net. Book IV., 6d. net. 















































THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT GOMPANY 


(Established 1881), 


19 Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N.; 

43 Estate Buildings, 
HUDDERSFIELD ; 
and 21 Argyle Crescent, 
PORTOBELLO, 
EDINBURGH. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., including 
Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are tsing vil recommend. 
ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 
the British Isles. 

We pay -carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that isdesired. 

See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash, 
or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, and 
thoroughly durable. 





CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms, 


Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, writes: ‘We are more than delighted with the Piano which 
you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of my friends who 
need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
in your hands.” 

Mr. J. H. VOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 
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interest. To appeal to the emotion, to the pleasure, 
was the great work, and this could be done more success- 
fully through the medium of literature than in any other 
way, and literature through the spoken word. He 
thought that teachers as a body did not try to develop 
sufficiently the important art of reading aloud. In 
dealing with children in the slam districts, he had found 
it was far better at the outset to tell a story—failing that, 
to read a story aloud, the children having no books 
in front of them ; and he advised any one who attempted 
that to watch carefully the faces of the children. If the 
teacher's eyes were not glued to the page of the book 
being read, he could very soon tell whether the children 
enjoyed the story. If they did not, put it away. It 
was no use attempting to force a child to like what it 


did not like. 


\ | R. A. 8. CAUDLE—“ one bearing a name well 
4 known in literature, immortalised by a master ” 
agreed that the ‘‘ master” in literature wrote for 
pleasure, and it should be the aim and 
Mr. A. 8. object of the teacher that the children 
Caudle. should read for pleasure. He agreed 
with the condemnation of cheap and nasty 
literature, but would not be too hard on any boy or 
girl who read anything in print. He would take his 
own horrible example. He read everything, including 
“Deadwood Dick,” “ Jack Harkaway,” and “ Dick 
Turpin,” but would never forget the thrill he felt when 
he opened Marmion for the first time ; and he was sure 
that the way for the thrill had been prepared in some 
degree by the “classics” he had mentioned. They 
had heard something about co-operation with the free 
libraries. In his own town of Reading they had about 
250 volumes sent to each school, and after they had 
been circulated for some time they were changed ; 
but it was necessary for the teachers to watch the 
books sent down. He had found one entitled The Eden 
Family, and it turned out to be a series of sermons by 
a Primitive Methodist minister on Paradise and the 
Fall of Man. 


ad ad ad 


SreciaL Noticr.—Teachers interested in the newer 
methods of teaching English literature in the primary 
and preparatory school will be pleased to learn that 
the Editor of the Practical Teacher has made arrange- 
ments for a series ot articles dealing with the pro- 
nunciation of the proper names in the stories and 
legends now so widely used as preparatory literature, 
and so warmly recommended by Mr. Ruse at the 
N.U.T. meeting reported above. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 
BY ROBERT DICKSON, M.A., F.E.LS. 


6 lee absorbing topic of conversation in educational 
circles during the last few weeks has been the 
progress of the Scottish Education Bill. In last month’s 
notes I referred to the more important of 

The Educa- its clauses, and expressed the hope that 
tion Bil. some of its provisions would be amended 
as it was passing through the Committee 

I did not, however, anticipate that there would 
be so much unnecessary talk over some of its sections. 
! had the privilege of being present at Westminster 


stage. 








during the first week of the Committee’s work, and it 
was apparent even at that early stage that nothing was 
to be done in haste. The “ca’ canny” policy was 
strongly in evidence. And so far as events have gone 
that expectation has been more than justified. After 
six sittings the Committee has threshed out some five 
clauses, and if the pace is not accelerated the Bill will 
likely be known, as the chairman so delicately pointed 
out, as the Scottish Education Act of 1909 or 1910. 


»& we aad 


M Y private opinion is that a great deal of the talk 
has been caused by the fact that the Govern- 
ment did not boldly attack the question of extended 
areas. Some of the members of the Com- 
Cause of the mittee, particularly those who are strongly 
Slow Progress. bent on preserving the present School 
Board system, are determined that noth- 
ing shall find a place in the Bill which has, even by the 
greatest stretch of imagination, a suspicion of curtailing 
or restricting the powers of present School Boards. To 
take a concrete example :—A prolonged discussion took 
place over the words “ efficient education ” in Clause 6, 
as if the Government by these words was introducing a 
new and enlarged kind of education into the primary 
schools. Some wished efficient education to be re- 
stricted to the three R’s, while others would have intro- 
duced the word “ elementary,” so that no higher educa- 
tion of any kind should be demanded from the primary 
schools of Scotland. The discussion on this clause 
clearly showed that the so-called Radicals were among 
the most rabid Conservatives. It showed a desire, in 
fact, to put back the hands of the educational clock, 
so that any progress that has been made during recent 
years would have been completely nullified. 


Bad Bad Bad 


~COTLAND does not intend to follow in the wake of 
England in regard to medical inspection and super- 
vision of school children. Under the Education (Ad- 
ministrative Provisions) Act, 1907, it is 

Medical compulsory on Local Authorities in Eng- 
Inspection. land and Wales to provide for medical 
inspection. After much discussion, the 

duty was made optional on School Boards in Scotland. 
The reasons given for this were that in Scotland some 
of the districts are too large and too sparsely populated. 
But to those who have given the matter more than 
superficial attention it is apparent that the question of 
expense is at the root of the subject. The cost is 
variously estimated at anything between one shilling 
and three shillings per child, and it was felt that small 
School Boards would find it difficult to carry out a 
mandatory scheme. If, however, medical inspection is 
a good thing for England, it may very pertinently be 
asked if it is not an equally good thing for Scotland. 
The question raised by this and other expensive items 
of administration is how far such expenditure is to be 
met out of Imperial revenues. The proportionate cost 
of education borne by local taxation has during recent 
years increased very greatly, while the proportion borne 
by the !mperial Exchequer has not increased in the 
same ratio. No doubt the later clauses of the Bill, if 
properly adjusted, will do something to alleviate the 
growing intolerable strain, but something more, it is 
plain, will have to be done. But this is apart altogether 
from the question of medical inspection, though it has 
a very direct bearing on it. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


24-page Beautifully oes Catalogue of Reward, Gift, and Presenta- 
tion Volumes sent post free on application. 








99 TITLES 


Large crown 8vo, half calf or 
half morocoo. Price 5s, 


85 TITLES 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, full 
gilt, special design. _Iilus- 


trated. Price 2s, Also gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 


164 TITLES 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Illustrated. Price is. 6d. 


130 TITLES 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Each with Frontispiece. 1s. 


13 TITLES 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
giltedges. Illustrated. Price 
3s. 6d. 


12 TITLES 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Illustrated. Prive 2s, 6d. 


FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


A Series of Famous and Popular Books. Including Works by 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, LORD LYTTON, CHARLES DICKENS, VICTOR HUGO +. DUMAS, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, CHARLES READE 


THE CAPTAIN LIBRARY, Etc. 


Including Works by 


DANIEL DEFOE, LEW WALLACE, Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, JOHN HABBERTON, 
GRACE AGUILAR, Ete. 


THE LILY SERIES, YOUTH'S LIBRARY, ETC. 


Including Works by 
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Ward, Lock & Co.’s Shilling Guide Books. 


HESE WELL-KNOWN GUIDE BOOKS are based upon what may be called the “centre” principle, it being assumed that the reader will 
make one of the well-known tourist resorts or watering-places his headquarters, and explore the paren | district at his lelsure and 


convenience. Each Guide, therefore, deals not only with the town from which it takes its title, but with all places 


ikely to be visited from that 


town. In the following list the name of the Guide is indicated in capitals, while the more important places included are printed In ordinary 
type. Several places are, of necessity, described in more than one volume. 
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N connection with several clauses of the Bill the 
Secretary for Scotland received a deputation from 
the larger School Boards of Scotland. In the course 
of that interview he indicated a new 
Pensions to method of dealing with the question of 
Teachers. pensions to teachers. The suggestion is 
that a sum be set aside annually, repre- 
senting, say, 6 per cent. on the total salaries of teachers 
in State-aided schools (public, voluntary, and endowed), 
and, say, 1} per cent. of this to be taken from the 
Education (Scotland) Fund to be established under the 
Bill; that, say, 44 per cent. be deducted from the 
grants accruing to schools in the same way as the con- 
tributions of teachers are deducted at present; and 
that School Boards and managers be authorised to 
retain 3 per cent. of this amount from teachers’ salaries. 
This scheme, if adopted, would supersede the existing 
scheme of superannuation, and payments accruing 
under that scheme (except annuities) would go into 
the Education (Scotland) Fund. 
s ws ws 
HE advantages of this proposed new scheme will 
be readily recognised. eachers all over Scot- 
land have already expressed approval. By this scheme 
Scottish teachers will secure what they 
Advantages have all along sought—namely, that the 
of the new present superannuation scheme be torn 
Scheme. up. It is no use going back on ancient 
history, but there was a unanimous feel- 
ing in Scotland at the passing of the Superannuation 
Act that Scotland free’ | not be linked on to England. 
Its past history with regard to pensions entitled it to 
separate, and perhaps more favourable, treatment. 
This new scheme realises this wish, and sets up a Scot- 
tish Pension Fund. It at the same time provides three 
contributories—the School Boards or managers, teachers, 
and the Department. This principle was admitted by 
the Committee appointed prior to the passing of the 
Act to investigate into the conditions of teachers’ pen- 
sions. It has now been recognised. In Scotland, it 
may be pointed out, School Boards are at the present 
time actually paying £22,000 a year as pensions to 
those teachers who have retired from service, exclusive 
of payment of the annual premiums under the Act. 
No fewer than two hundred School Boards also do the 
latter. Another very important advantage is that all 
teachers will come under the scheme. At the present 
time, as is well known, the Act is confined to teachers 
in elementary schools. It is not yet known whether 
a two-thirds pension will thus be secured to future 
teachers. This is what is spoken of in Clauses 11 and 12 
of the Bill, which this new scheme will take the place 
of. Of course it is not to be expected, though some 
teachers evidently think so, that all “ existing teachers ” 
will at once receive a pension of two-thirds of salary 


at retiral. 2 ” s 


( NE of the questions that has been asked by teachers 
is, Will the scheme be on a money-returnable or 

& money non-returnable basis? There is reason to 
believe that provision will be made on 

Other Points. both bases. I can see that great hard- 
ship would ensue in many cases if the 

scheme were made compulsory and on a money non- 
returnable basis. Probably the best plan would be to 
make the scheme compulsory, and to allow for the 
return of premiums without interest to those who die 
or leave the profession otherwise. No doubt actuarial 





investigations may show that in the case of a money 
returnable basis being proposed the pensions would be 
smaller. But it is the case that in some schemes 6 per 
cent. is found adequate for a two-thirds pension. With 
future teachers there will be found to be no great diffi- 
culty, but with “existing teachers”—that is, those 
who have five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years to run— 
something will have to be done. It has been suggested 
that the Government, instead of fixing 14 per cent. of 
contribution from the Educational (Scotland) Fund, 
should give progressively greater sums. This principle 
was recognised in the present Superannuation Act, 
where an additional 3d. or 2d. for each year of service 
was added. Then there is the case of those teachers 
who have already retired under the Superannuation 
Act, and who are receiving miserably mabennets pen- 
sions. Something will require to be done for them. 
It will thus be seen that I have so far argued on behalf 
of teachers who are at present in harness or have re- 
cently doffed their harness. It would not be just, and 
I feel convinced the Government will think so too, that 
future teachers—that is, those who enter the teaching 
profession subsequent to the passing of this Bill— 
should receive fair treatment, and those who are at 
present doing equally good work should suffer. And 
until the proposed scheme becomes law it will be well 
if Clause 11 be retained, as this recognises the claims of 
those teachers we have referred to and argued for.. It 
is a critical time for teachers, and the next month’s 
work of the Committee in charge of the Bill will be 
eagerly scanned by them. It means a great deal to 
them if this matter is satisfactorily and finally settled. 


ad Sad ad 


HE question of registration of teachers may be 
said to have advanced a stage during the last 
month. Those teachers who applied for recognition 
have received intimation from the De- 


+ Registration partment. They have been divided into 


of Teachers. three classes—principal teachers, teachers, 
and assistant teachers. But the most 
glaring anomalies have arisen, as was confidently ex- 
pected. It seems to have depended a very t deal 
on the fact of what kind of school the teacher is en- 
gaged in. If he was engaged in a small rural inter- 
mediate school, his position as recorded is relatively 
higher than that of a teacher in a city intermediate 
school. The Department has evidently muddled the 
whole matter. It got — warning from the teaching 
profession that such would be the result. And while 
we do not take refuge in the saying. “We told you 
what would happen,” yet it is evident that the Depart- 
ment has bitten off more than it can chew. But will 
it resile from its position? In answer to a question 
in the House of Commons on the subject, the Secretary 
for Scotland gave a very lengthy but by no means 
convincing reply. And in view of facts that have come 
to light with regard to the anomalies referred to above, 
the answer might as well not have been given. It is a 
register, evidently, of teachers in “recognised posi- 
tions.” But as I pointed out before, it inflicts very 
great hardships on all teachers who, though thoroughly 
qualified, are not in these “ recognised positions.” 


~*~ & Sad 


/ NTER alia, he says it is important to note that under 
the arrangements the exemption of any teacher 
from the requirements of Article 43 of the Regulations 
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From Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW LIST 


A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: From the Coming of the Angles to the Year 1870. By 
E. M. Witmor-Buxtoyx, Author of ‘‘ Makers of Europe,” “ Easy Stories from English History,” etc. With 20 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3a, 6d. 

This book attempts to break through the conventional lines on which Histo jass-books are laid down. With very few exceptions thece books 
maxe the reign the chapter-limit, and take each event in chronological order. any practical teachers have discovered the drawbacks to this method— 
the lack of connected idea, the im ibility of — complete development, and the cry, of the main point. In this book the old system has 
been entirely discarded, and each chapter will be found to deal with one great movement, which is 
is the close connection which has been maintained throughout with European History. 


A SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H.*G. Forp, M.A., Assistant Master at Bristol Grammar School. 2s. 64, 
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. the rules of Syntax, with special attention to nts w cause jou 
FIRST YEAR PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson, M.A., 4 to boys, and concludes with exercises in Contiwases | Prose. a 
Senior Physics Master, Bradford Grammar School. With over 40 Illus- 
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for Training of Teachers as regards future eligibility 
for appointment to the staff of a school 
The Answer of earning grants as an intermediate school 
the Scottish depends solely upon the fact of his past 
Secretary. _ service, and not at all upon his name being 
entered upon the Department’s list. But 
what I want to ask is why should not a teacher be 
recognised as a principal teacher, teacher, or assistant 
teacher apart from the fact that he has not held a 
— in one of these schools? True, he says it is to 
e noted further that in recording the names of teachers 
who have given service in a certain position the Depart- 
ment expresses no opinion as to the attainments of 
such teachers, as to their relative fitness for giving 
instruction in “higher subjects,” as compared with 
others whose names are not so recorded. Quite so; 
but ipso facto of their having given service in a certain 
position, they are recorded as principal teachers, etc., 
but other and perhaps more fully qualified teachers in 
primary schools are not recognised. In other words, 
the teachers in the primary schools are at a considerable 
disadvantage when applying for positions in inter- 
mediate or secondary schools, for the fact of the De- 
partment’s record will weigh more in the eyes of some 
School Boards than all the practical teaching powers 
and scholarship these may show as compared with one 
recorded. It will be found in actual practice that this 
is so, and for this reason I again affirm that the Depart- 
ment is doing a grievous wrong to assistant teachers 
in our primary schools. 


s sf St 


\ R. SINCLAIR points out that two concessions 
4 were made to existing teachers. In the first 
place, the date at which Article 43 was made operative 
was postponed till July 31, 1909. This 
Concessions does not do much good to teachers in 
to “ Existing primary schools who may not secure ap- 
Teachers.” pointments in intermediate schools before 
that time. In the second place, he says, 
it was made clear that all teachers certificated before 
that date should be eligible for appointment to the staff 
of intermediate and secondary schools at any time, so 
far as the Department’s regulations were concerned, 
irrespective of attainment, and whether they had 
previously served in any intermediate or secondary 
school or not. Has the Department sent a form to all 
teachers engaged in primary schools? No: because 
in the latter case—that is, I presume, “ whether he has 
previously served in any intermediate school or not ”— 
the Department has no means of judging from the 
past record of the teacher as to his fitness for giving in- 
struction in any higher subject. A probationary period 
of one year after appointment is required. But it is 
the case that a good many of the primary schools of 
Scotland at one time presented pupils for the Leaving 
Certificate Examination, and therefore the teachers who 
did this work should be put on the same plane as those 
engaged in a recognised position in intermediate or 
secondary schools. 


NEXT MONTH 
The Practica, TEACHER weil! contain— 


1. Full particulars of the First International Moral Education 
Congress, to be held in London, September 23rd to 26th. 


2. The first of a Series of useful and interesting Papers on 
Moral Instruction for Infants and Juniors. 













THE SUGGESTIONS ON RURAL 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 661.) 


A NEW departure is that of naturalist societies for 

scholars. “It would be most valuable if there were 
established throughout the country junior naturalist 
societies of school children, organised in something the 
same way as that in the state of New York, to which 
many thousands of school children belong......In organ- 
ising such a society in any district there is scope for 
voluntary work, by a keen naturalist and educationist, 
of the most useful character.” 

Such societies might do valuable work in arousing 
interest among the children, and in the States they 
have been widely established. I find the following in 
a bulletin of the Department of the Interior: “ In 
1905 there were 486 of these junior naturalists’ clubs 
in New York, with a membership of 14,318 children, 
whose dues are a letter or a composition a month on 
some one of the several topics suggested in the monthly 
publication of the organisation ” (Bulletin No. 2, 1907). 
At the same time, it must be carefully kept in view 
that the nature of the work is mostly esthetic, and 
there is a great danger of a propagandist movement 
such as already experienced by the educationists of 
other countries. Further, it is absolutely essential that 
the promoter shall be a “ keen naturalist and educa 
tionist.” It is often difficult to find a combination such 
as this. There is also a tendency in naturalist societies 
to withdraw attention from educational principles and 
place undue emphasis on esthetic matters. 

The development of the practical subjects as com- 
prised under the manual work is a noteworthy feature 
of the Suggestions, and the difficulties in the way of 
a suitable introduction of handicraft into the rural 
curriculum have already been referred to. The im- 
portance of gardening has long been recognised, and 
in recent years has made great progress as an educa- 
tional subject. The importance of the .subject as a 
practical nature study has, however, not been too widely 
appreciated, and the section draws attention to this 
point: “As a school subject, gardening possesses the 
double advantage that it affords exercise in the use 
of tools as well as being a means of nature study.” 

Now the most important feature in education of every 
kind must necessarily be the teacher, and throughout 
the Suggestions there are references in this direction. 
Thus, in the prefatory remarks, we read: ‘ Moreover, 
teachers should not be encouraged to teach special 
subjects for which they do not feel themselves qualified 
and have no inclination.” Surely few teachers would 
essay such a task. The following is more to the point : 
“Teachers will be advised to develop that branch of 
the subjects which interests them most keenly—botan- 
ical, entomological, physiographical, geological, as the 
case may be.” 

But the most interesting matter of all is contained in 
Section VII., which deals with the training of teachers 
for rural schools. It is obvious that teachers»who follow 
the schemes of the Suggestions must have special know- 
ledge. It is also clear that rural education is a special- 
ised subject, and distinct from urban education; yet 
our system of training provides one type of teacher. 
Thus in Section VII. we have a process that will give 
us the special rural teacher. What will this special- 
isation mean? There are conditions of service in the 
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rural areas that quell ambition and enthusiasm that 
are so essential to success. There are average salaries, 
inadequate staffing, solitary conditions, and absence of 
sympathy. What attraction is there in this for a highly 

ualified special rural teacher, fresh, probably, from 
the agricultural college? The special rural teacher 
may be essential, the schemes for his evolution may 
be good, yet it remains to be seen how popular rural 
appointments will become in the light of the great 
drawbacks of service. We shall watch for his appear- 
ance as the herald of a new era in rural education, and 
we shall also look for a move on the part of the County 
Education Authorities for reform in the conditions of 
labour. This scheme of things will serve to eliminate 
the element of uncertainty which may now exist in the 
career of rural teachers, for the special rural teacher 
will know, within limits, what his future will be. 

In the perspective of things the Suggestions are of 
cinetendl merit, and constitute an important docu- 
ment in the economics of the rural school. It is to 
be sincerely hoped that its policy will be preserved, and 
that a widening of policy and a broadening of basis 
may be secured, for the pernicious influence of ex- 
periment in these matters is too obvious. The im- 
portance of developing education is of national moment, 
and the problem of the rural school must receive its 
share of consideration. The rural teachers of to-day 
are carrying on a solid work among people whose first 
consideration is the possibilities of the soil, and it is 
fitting that the material for the education of their 
youth should be supplied in the wealth of phenomena 
that nature affords. 

We need more of the latitude and freedom of the 
present Suggestions, more of the practical advice of 
the author, and less of the book-founded judgment of 
the theorist. 

—> oat Pate — 


LA VIE PROVINCIALE EN 
FRANCE. 


Par Marcaret Rosertson, MUsuaausen, ALSACE. 





IL—LE VOYAGE.—(Continued.) 


SEPT heures il me fit monter dans le train et me 
d montra ma malle dans le fourgon 4 cété. Je crois 
bien avoir été la seule passagére ce soir-la. Le chef 
de gare referma mon compartiment 4 clef et s’étant 
auparavant informé de ma destination, il me recom- 
manda au chef du train. Je regardai par les vitres les 
lumiéres innombrables de Paris, tout en songeant pour 
combien d’Ames chacune d’elles brillait, et souhaitant 
me trouver un jour parmi elles. Le train s’arréta 
aprés avoir fait le tour d'une grande partie de Paris, 
et l’aimable chef de train me recommanda 4 un com- 
missionnaire. Je pris le billet pour la derni¢re éta 
de mon voyage, et enregistrai de nouveau ma malle. 
Je me rappelle la difficulté que j’eus pour faire com- 
prendre au commissionnaire ot se trouve Millau. II 
avait fort envie, je le crois, de m’envoyer 4 Milan en 
Italie, et ne comprit qu’en voyant mon adresse écrite 
en détail sur une étiquette, que j’avais, en vraie Ecos- 
saise, dans ma poche. Je lui donnai un franc, et, 


voyant que j’avais le temps, je suis allée au buffet. 


A peine y étais-je assise que mon homme entra, et, 


renant la caisse 4 chapeau que reer posée par terre, 
il me dit: “Je vais trouver & madame une bonne 
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7 Madame me retrouvera quand elle sera préte.” 
e le laissai faire, croyant que cela ne me coiterait 

as plus cher, et je le retrouvai tout & ’heure, comme 
il me lavait dit, 4 la portiére d’un compartiment, ot 
s’étaient déja installées trois religieuses. Je le remer- 
ciai de m’avoir trouvé un coin, ajoutant: “ Je vous ai 
déja recompensé, n’est-ce pas?’’ Le bonhomme me 
regarda en feignant le plus grand étonnement. “ Moi, 
madame,” s’écria-t-il, “oh! non! madame se trompe! 
C’était & Pautre que madame a donné un franc,” etc., 
etc. Je crois bien ne pas m’étre trompée, mais pour 
avoir la paix je lui donnai encore cinquante centimes, 
et le coquin partit content. 

Me voila donc enfin en route pour Millau, n’ayant plus 
rien & faire que d’essuyer encore seize heures de chemin- 
de-fer. C’était le mardi vers huit heures du soir quand 
j'ai quitté Paris. C’était le lundi vers six heures du 
matin quand j’avais quitté la maison. Les bonnes 
scours étaiert vraiment bonnes. Elles m’ont inter- 
rogée un peu au sujet de ma nationalité (comme si cela 
ne se voyait pas), et de mon voyage, et ensuite, elles 
m’ont laissée dormir. Nous avions assez de place, et 
j'ai sommeillé, tant bien que mal, jusqu’é cing heures 
du matin ; quand elles sont aneiieal et m’ont laissée 
seule. Je nosai plus dormir, bien que je fusse dans 
un compartiment pour dames seules, aussi fis-je alors 
un peu de toilette. Un gargon nous apporta du buffet 
de fa gare un déjeuner composé de café noir et de 
sandwiches, et je vis par la lumiére grise du matin la 
gare triste de Clermont-Ferrand. 

Et alors, faute d’autre occupation, je me mis 4 
regarder le paysage qui s’éclairait peu & peu. Il y 
avait des coups d’cil fort jolis: des vallées enfoncées 
entre de hauts rochers, des riviéres qui coulaient 
entre des rives verdoyantes, des foréts dans toute la 
splendeur des nuances d’octobre ; mais notre malheureux 
train, qui devint omnibus & partir de Clermont-Ferrand, 
s’arréta & chaque petite gare, ou il n’y avait absolument 
rien & voir, sauf le batiment en pierre grise, un gendarme, 
quelques femmes bien brunes, généralement fortes et 
aux yeux noirs un peu méchants, et de chars trainés 
par des booufs. Oui! aprés les automobiles de Paris 
me voilé tout & coup transportée dans un pays de 
chars-d-beeufs, et d’hommes en sabots et en blouse 
bleue ! 

La matinée se trainait ; elle me semblait interminable. 
Un soldat me donna un peu de distraction. II entra 
dans mon compartiment, quand j’étais en train de 
déjeuner une seconde fois, et il regarda avec surprise 
mes provisions de raisins et de biscuits. Je lui dis 
dans mon meilleur frangais: “ Monsieur, ce comparti- 
ment est pour dames seules.” I] ne semblait pas me 
comprendre, alors je le répétai une seconde fois. I 
se leva et sortit sans rien dire, et je restai seule encore 
une heure. Je m’ennuyais joliment! Une dame et 
ses deux enfants vinrent m’égayer plus tard. Aprés 
avoir demandé au conducteur s’il fallait changer de 
train pour aller—(je ne me rappelle plus od) et ayant 
regu la réponse négative, elle s'installa dans son coin et 
se mit & manger. C'est 1a, la premiére fois que j’aie 
vu du saucisson, plat aimé des Frangais; et que je 
n’ai jamais pu aimer _ que cette dame en avait son 
morceau enveloppé un journal. 

Au bout d’une ease le controleur entra pour examiner 
les billets, et quelle ne fut la consternation de la dame, 
d’apprendre qu'elle s’était trompée de train. Elle 
faisait des gestes d’accablement ; elle parlait vite, me 
priant de rendre témoignage du fait qu’elle avait de- 
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mandé des renseignements; elle pleurait presque ; mais il 
n’y avait rien a faire sauf de continuer jusqu’d Béziers, 
et ensuite de revenir sur ses pas. 

Le train s’approcha de Millau. Nous passimes par 
une série de villages, perchés comme la plupart des 
anciens villages frangais, sur le sommet d’une colline. 
le clocher au milieu dominant tout. Je me sentais 
transportée dans un autre monde; tout était nouveau ; 
des maisons blanches 4 volets bleus ou rouges; de 
— hommes gros, 4 figure enjouée; des dames en 

euil qui portaient de longs voiles noirs ; des “ vignes” 
ou maisonnettes de campagne jonchées sur la pente 
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des montagnes ; des beeufs majestueux qui marchaient 
gravement tirant la charrette; de petits gargons en 
tablier noir ; et le soleil méme qui semblait briller plus 
ardemment que chez-nous. Je me sentais fort dis- 
posée & jouir de toute cette nouveauté. J’attachai un 
ruban rouge 4 mon parapluie—signe de reconnaissance 
convenu entre la directrice de la pension et moi; et, 
pendant que le train s’arrétait je vis, par la glace, un 
autre ruban rouge, et deux dames qui souriaient en me 
voyant. 

C’était mercredi, vers midi, et j’étais enfin 4 Millau! 

(A Suivre.) 


DICTEES FRANGCAISES. 


THE CHIEF 


DIFFICULTIES AND ANOMALIES OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION SYSTEMATISED 


AND ILLUSTRATED. 
BY GEORGE H. KNIGHT, L.C.P. 


(Continued from page 607.) 


Peculiarities in pronouncing Consonants or Combina- 
tions equivalent to Consonants. 


CH is pronounced like English “ sh” in char, attacher, 
cacher, biiche, franchise, marché, richesse. 


CH, by exception, is pronounced like English “k” 
in the following words: orchestre, lichen, archiépiscopal, 
Melchior, Machiavel, brachial, chiromancie, Melchisédech, 
Michel- Ange. 

CH, by exception, is pronounced like English “k” 
in chur, chorus, écho, eucharistie, anachorete, chaldéen, 
chaos, and before a consonant, as chlore, chrétien. 


QU is pronounced like English “k” in qualité, 
quinze, etc., quartier, quelqu’un, etc. 

QU, by exception, is pronounced like the English 
“qu” in aquatique, aquatile, aquarelle, aquatinta, qua- 
drupede, quadruple, quadrag‘naire. 

QU, pronounced like English “ qu,” in quadragésime, 
quadrangulaire, quadrilatere, équateur, equation, en quarto, 
quaterne. 

QU is sounded like English “gu” in the following 
words : quictude, quictisme, (quitation, équestre, équiangle, 
équilateral, équidistant, liquéfaction, quinquennal, quinqua- 
qenaire, quinquagésime, questeur, quintette, requiem, 
Quinticlien, Quirinus. 


, 


GUI is pronounced as gee (hard “g’’), as in guide, 
anguille, sanguine, as the French say. 

GUI, by exception, is pronounced “ gu-i” in aiguille, 
aiguillon, aiguiser, consanguinitd, inextinguible, linguiste. 
Pronounce aiguille as ai-qu-ille, and the others in a 
similar fashion. 

GU, by exception, is pronounced like “gwa” in 
English when it is followed by an “a”: Guadeloupe, 
guano, lingual, alquazi, iquane. 


, 


ILI. is pronounced mouillé, as in gazouille, bataille, 
feuille, roudle. 

ILL, b) exception, is not mouillé 

1. In the terminations dWlaire, idlation. 

2. In the words distiller, osciller, vaciller, scintiller, 
pusillanime. 





Applications and Phrases. 


Les chevaux sont attelés au char. 
richesse cache des chagrins profonds. 
franchise. 

L’orchestre exécute la musique des chwurs d’Esther. 
Le malade boit de la tisane de lichen. L’orchis est 
une plante commune dans les bois montueux. Michel- 
Ange fut un grand peintre. 

Le saint anachoréte instruit le catéchuméne des 
vérités religieuses. Les Chaldéens étaient un peuple 
pasteur. Les Chrétiens croient 4 la presence dans 
PEucharistie. L’écho lointain répéte les sons du cor. 

Le passant # été battu par quatre coquins qui lui ont 
cherché querelle. 

La plupart des oiseaux aquatiques ont les jambes 
et le bec trés longs. Ce vieillard est octogénaire. Ma 
sceur fait de jolies aquarelles. 

Montrez-moi léquateur sur la mappemonde. 
les quadrupédes | 
sa taille. 

On a élevé & Louis quatorze une statue équestre. 
Mon frére prend des legons d’éyuitation. Le sel se 
liquéfie 4 Phumidité. Je trace un triangle équilateral 
et équiangle. Cinq est le quintuple de un, comme 
quinze est le quintuple de trois. On ne voit pas sans 
inquiétude éclater un orage. L’exposition de P’industrie 
est quinquennale. 


Souvent la 
Recherche la 


Parmi 
éléphant tient le premier rang par 


Le petit gargon a guidé l’aveugle. 
au fond de l’eau. 

L’abeille m’a piqué de son aiguillon. Ton outil est 
émoussé; il faut Paiguiser. La fiévre donne au malade 
une soif inextinguible. Ce savant s’occupe de lin- 
guistique. 

La Guadeloupe est une ile qui appartient 4 la 
France. Le guano est un engrais qui vient d’ Amérique. 
L’iguane est une espéce de lézard dont le téte est sur- 
montée d’une créte. 

L’orgueil engendre souvent les brouilles, les rixes, les 
batailles. 

Les feuilles sont mouillées. Les oscillations du pen- 
dule font marcher les aiguilles de Vhorloge. Les 
étoiles scintillent au firmament. 

Le vent fait vaciller la lumiére de la lampe. 


L’anguille se tient 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR 
CERTIFICATE AND PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. 


BY W. MACPHERSON, M.A. 


Ts “ general reading” in English literature re- 

uired from candidates for the Certificate differs 
little Som that required from candidates in the Pre- 
liminary Examination. For the Certificate Examina- 
tion of December 1908 two books—Shakespeare’s 
Richard IT. and Bacon’s Essays (a selection)—are set 
for detailed study ; and we may remind our readers 
that notes on these books have been appearing in these 
columns from month to month. For “ general read- 
ing,” however, no particular books are absolutely pre- 
scribed in either examination; but it may be laid down 
that candidates in each case should have read, as a 
minimum, (1) an anthology of verse, (2) six of Shake- 
speare’s plays, (3) two of Scott’s novels. To a con- 
siderable extent this general reading must be done by 
students themselves outside of class-hours; and it is 
therefore important that they should form some ideas 
as to the main points on which they should concentrate 


their attention, and as to how in general they may. 


carry on their reading most effectively. We propose, 
then, this month to give a few practical hints on the 
taking of notes, with special reference to the general 
reading of (1) an anthology, (2) a play of Shakespeare, 
(3) a novel. Before doing this we shall make a general 
observation on the value of 


Nors-TakIna. 


Few readers are able to give a coherent account of a 
poem, a novel, or a play that they have read some 
months previously. It would be wrong to say that for 
this reason the reader’s time has been wasted : the ideas 
and feelings that his reading has evoked will have 
exercised their due influence on his mind and char- 
acter. Unfortunately, however, the candidate in an 
examination may not remain content with this result. 
He must be able, when called upon, to give some account 
of the subject-matter and literary characteristics of 
what he has read. Note-taking is a valuable aid to 
this ability. Candidates should therefore always read 
with a notebook ready to hand, in which may be en- 
tered jottings on such points as are indicated below. 
They will thus be ential effectually to refresh their 
memory and accomplish the necessary revision during 
the days immediately preceding the examination. 


On tHE Stupy or AN ANTHOLOGY. 


Of anthologies of verse it may be said that nowadays 
their name is legion. Perhaps the two best of all are 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, by F. T. 
Palgrave, and The Ozford Book of English Verse, by 
Quiller-Couch; and, so far as examination purposes 
are concerned, preference may be given to the first- 
named, on account of the useful summaries and sug- 
gestive notes which it contains. Whichever be the 
book selected, the poems should be read in chronological 
order, and some iden should be formed of their setting 
and general relation to the poetry of the period. In 


Our Students’ Column. 





this connection Palgrave’s summaries will be found 
useful, In view of the large amount of other work 
to be done, no attempt be made to read all the 
poems included in the anthology; and it should be added 
that the poems of the earlier periods are the less im- 

rtant. The full flowering of lyric poetry came late— 
in the last years of the eighteenth and in the nineteenth 
centuries—and quite half of The Golden Treasury is 
devoted to the lyrics of that period. 

In reading the individual poems, students should pay 
attention to the following points: (1) The name and 
period of the poem and of its writer; (2) the general 
subject-matter of the poem; (3) its most prominent 
literary characteristics ; (4) specially memorable lines. 
After each poem has been carefully read, notes should 
be written under each of the above headings. 


On THE Stupy or SHAKESPEARE. 


Candidates are recommended to read two comedies, 
two tragedies, and two historical plays. It is fre- 
quently useful to compare and contrast the characters 
in two plays of the same kind. For instance, the char- 
acter of Richard the Second in the play of that name 
lends itself easily to contrast with the character of 
Henry the Fifth. And again, unless two plays of each 
kind be read, it is impossible to study effectively Shake- 
speare’s method at manner in comedy, in tragedy, 
and in history tively. Special attention should 
be given in each play to the study of (1) the plot and 
(2) the characters, and notes under these heads should 
be written after the reading of each act. In the de- 
scription of character mere. generalisations should be 
avoided. It is important that candidates should be 
able to cite particular speeches and incidents which 
reveal the character of the chief actors in the play. 
Such passages should be carefully noted and7copied 
down as the reading of the playeproceeds. As the 
reading is to be general, not detailed, little or no regard 
need be paid to grammatical, philological, or literary 
details; the student’s main attention is to be given 
to the subject-matter—that is, to the dramatic de- 
velopment of the incidents and of character. 


On THE Strupy or a Nove. 

Here again the chief points to be considered are the 
plot and the characters. At suitable intervals—say 
alter every six chapters—a brief account of the de- 
velopment of the plot may be written, and the par- 


ticular passages that throw light on the character of 
the chief personages in the story may be noted. 
When the ing of the novel has been concluded, 


the student should write a brief account of the story 
as a whole, and he should then revise with a view to 
writing notes on the following points :— 

1. The locality and scenery in which the action takes 
place. For example, if Rob Roy were being studied, 
the reader should be able to describe the typical scenery 
of the Scottish Highlands, and to refer to notable de- 
scriptive passages in the novel. 

2. The historical setting of the events, if the novel 
be historical. For example, if Old Mortality were being 
read,-some knowledge of the religious history of Scot- 


land and of the historical events described would be 
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London and South-Western Railway. 


SHORT HOLIDAY TRIPS 


To the Continent. 


CYCLING TOURS in Normandy and Brittany, 
vid Southampton. 
Available for returning from Havre, Cherbourg, or St. Malo. 


3 to 14 Days’ Excursion Tickets 
(3rd Class Rail and 2nd Cabia Steamer) issued as follows :— 


Available for 14 Days. 
London to Havre, 24s. 6d., every Thursday. 
Southampton to Havre, 20s. Od., every Saturday. 
London to Rouen, ist Class, 38s. 0d.; 2nd Class, 28s. 6d. \ Eve 
Southampton to Rouen, ist Class, 33s. 6d.; 2nd Class,26s. ba 
By Steamer only between Havre and Rouen. 
London to Caen, 27s. 9d., every Friday and Saturday. 
Southampton to Caen, 23s. 3d., every Friday and Saturday. 
London to Trouville, 25s. 6d., every Friday and Saturday. 
Southampton to Trouville, 21s. 0d., every Friday and Saturday. 
London to Etretat, 29s. 2d., every Friday and Saturday. 
Southampton to Etretat, 24s. 8d., every Friday and Saturday. 
London to St. Pm: for St. Servan, Dinard, Dinan, Mont St. 
Michel, ete., 24s. 6d., every Saturday 
Southampton to St. Malo, 20s. Od., every Saturday. 
London to Cherbourg, for Avranches, Coutances, etc., 23s. 6d., 
every Tuesday. 
Southampton to Cherbourg, 17s. Od., every Saturday. 
Week-end Tickets. 


London to Havre, ist Class, 29s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 22s. Od. 
Southampton to Havre, ist Class, 25s. Od. ; 2nd Class, 19s, Od. 
Issued every rites, ae and Monday, available Sor return up to and 
uding Tuesday following date of issue. 
14 Days’ Seneden' Tickets to Paris will fo ine issued for August Bank Holiday. 


*," For particulars of Sailin further information apply to 
Mr. H. Houmes, Supt. of the fee, Ws Waterloe Station, London, 8.E., or to 
Mr. T. M. Witttams, Docks and Marine Supt., Southampton. 

The Company's Guide Book to Holiday Resorts in Normandy and Brittany 

sent free on application. 
CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. 

















BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY 
MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 


THE CONTINENT vid DOVER AND 
OSTEND 





LONDON TO OSTEND vid DOVER. 
Every Saturday. Return Tickets, 13s. 8d., returning 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday. 

Cheap Eight-day Tickets issued from July 29 to August 3 
from London to Ostend and Brussels, and from Dover to 
Ostend, Bruges, Brussels, Antwerp, Namur, and Liege. 


Return Fares from London to Brussela - 17s. 4d. 
- » Dover = 10s. 10d, 
Po » London to Ostend = 138. 8d. 
oo » Dover - %, 7d. 
° oe oo to Bruges - Ts. 10d, 
oe o to Antwerp - lls. 2d. 
° - eo to Namur - 1%. 7d. 
” ” ” to Liege - 138, 9d, 


Excursion Tickets at similar prices throughout the summer. 
Cheap Excursions to Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne at less than 
single fares, July 16th, July goth, and August 14th. 

Rundreise (combined Tour) Tickets issued at net official prices. 
—— can make up their own itinerary, and estimates of cost are supplied 


- The Fastest Steamers in the world, and 
Mest Luxurious Railway Carriages . .« 





For tickets, information, handbills, and time 2 one hg to BELGIAN 

MAIL PAOKET OFFIC , 53 Gracechurch 8 72 Regent 

Street, W.; also BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY OFFICE, a7 Cannon Street 

_ (information and time books only), and Northumberland House, Strond 
treet, Dover. 








The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain & Ireland. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


HOLIDAY COURSES, 1908. 


At TOURS and HONFLEUR (French) 
At NEUWIED ON RHINE (German) 
And at SANTANDER (Spanish). 


Students assemble at French Centres on August ist; 
at Neuwied on July 3ist; at Santander on August 4th. 
The Courses last for Three full Weeks. 











Handbook (price 6d. post free) giving full details aq ee of 
Lectures, Lists of Householders receiving Studen xcursions, 
and General Information) from the Offices of the Guild, 74 
Gower Street, London, od 














AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE. 


(ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.) 


JULY 20th to AUGUST 28th, 1908. 


WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds). 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. 
REPOUSSE. ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY- 
MAKING. CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN. 

CUT AND EMBOSSED LEATHER. ART EMBROIDERY. 
BRUSH AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD, PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. KINDERGARTEN. 
NATURE STUDY. 

COOKERY. PHYSICAL CULTURE. ot WORK. AND 
A SPECIAL AND COMPLETE COURS HAND AND EYE 
TRAINING FROM INFANTS’ ROOM To F STANDARD Vi. 
RECOGNISED CERTIFICATES OBTAINABLE. 
**HOSTEL” AND PRIVATE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 
Particulars upon application. 

JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, 
Rothay Holme, AMBLESIDE. 











UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA ‘SWitzentan 


Holiday Course of Modern French, I7th July to 30th August 1908. 


Write for Detailed Syllabus to SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
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necessary ; or if Ivanhoe were being read, the descriptions 
of the customs of chivalry should be carefully studied. 

3. Striking instances of pathos or of humour, and 
specially vivid or dramatic passages. 

Prize COMPETITION. 

We have much pleasure in offering for competition 
among pupil teachers and training-college pre are a 
prize of Half a Guinea for the best revision notes on 
(1) any one of Scott’s novels, or (2) any one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. The prize will be awarded to the writer 
of the notes which seem to be best fitted to revive a 
candidate’s knowledge of the play or novel for the pur- 
poses of his or her examination. Papers must be re- 
ceived on or before September 8. 

ResULT OF THE CoMPETITION FoR May. 

The prize for the best notes of a lesson is awarded 
to Mr. Laurence A. W. Tulloch, Boddam Public School, 
Dunrossness, Shetland, for his notes of a lesson given 
on “ The Hive-Bee and the Spider.” A second prize 
of Five Shillings is awarded to Mr. M. Holmes of Christ 
Church Boys’ School, Hull, for notes on ‘ The Orange.” 
The papers sent by “ Aliena,” Arthur H. Webb, Reginald 
E. Usher, Edith Auckland, A. J. Lilliman, Madeline 
Timpson, “ Adlih,” and M. H. B. are selected for com- 
mendation. 

One of the candidates sent notes of a lesson given in 
brushwork. While his notes are well arranged and 
quite adequate, we would point out that a lesson in 
this subject, since it must consist mainly in the “ ap- 
plication,” in the practical guidance given to pupils in 
the manipulation of the brush, and in the general work 
of reproduction, is hardly so well adapted as a more 
theoretical lesson to showing a teacher’s skill in the 
preparation of methodical and appropriate lesson notes. 


> ot Pate 


HELP FOR CERTIFICATE 
STU DENTS. 
ENGLISH. 
Essay XXIIL. “Or Wispom ror a Man’s Sgtr.”—In this 
short essay Bacon follows the philosophy of Macchiavelli. The 
remarks fall under three main headings. 

(a) Love of self ought to be practised only in so far as it is 
consistent with the general good. 

(b) Assuming that the personal interests of princes are identical 
with those of the State, self-love is allowable in them. 

(ce) Self-love is “a depraved thing,” comparable with the 
selfish instincts of such brutes as the rat, fox, and crocodile. 

Shrewd, malicious, harmful ; from the verb schrewen, to curse. 

Right earth, exactly like the earth. 

His own centre. The pronoun his in this case is neuter. The 
modern form of the possessive “its”’’ was not introduced till 
after Bacon's time fn its place sometimes the same form as 
the nominative @ was used, and sometimes Ais; for example, ~ 


“ The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had i# head bit off by i# young.” 
King Lear. 
and 
“ The herb yielding seed after his kind.” 


Although as a scientific explanation of astronomical phenomena 
Bacon accepted the Copernican theory of the solar system—that 
is, that the earth turns on its axis and revolves with the other 
planets round the sun—yet for the sake of a figure of speech 
he seems here to adopt the Ptolemaic theory—that is, that the 
earth is a fixed ceatre round which all the heavenly bodies revolve. 

Their good and evil is. Notice the use of the singular verb 
with the two nominatives joined by “and.” This exception to 
the rule is exp!.ined by regarding “ good and evil” as denoting 
one thing, jue «8 we say “ bread and butter is very wholesome.” 

He crookel- nem, he bends them to suit his own purpose. 


Eccentric, literally, out of the centre, not revolving round the 
centre ; in machinery, a circle sometimes made to revolve round 
a point which is not its centre—such an arrangement is called 
an “ eccentric.” 

Set a bias upon their bowl. This metaphor, drawn from the 
game of bowls, is so widely used that the metaphorical origin 
of the expression has been almost lost. In this game a white 
ball, or jack, is rolled up to the farther end of the green, and 
the players have to roll their bowls so as to make them settle 
as near to the jack as possible. These are not spherical, but 
somewhat flattened, and are weighted on one side so as to make 
them take a curved course instead of a straight one. This 
weight is called the bias. 

An it were, if it were. , 

Crocodiles. There are two legends about crocodile’s tears— 
one, that they always weep over their victims; the other, that 
they make a moaning noise like a man in distress, and then 
seize the sympathetic person who is induced to go near in the 
hope of affording relief. 

“The mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers.” | 
2 Henry VI. iii. 1. 

Sui amantes, sine rivali, lovers of themselves, without a rival. 

Essay XXXIV. “Or Ricuszs.”—Bacon wrote this essay in 
one paragraph, and it is very difficult to divide it into sections. 
Still, the following seems to be about the best way to analyse it. 

1. Riches are a necessary evil. 

2. Object and means of seeking riches. 

%. Honest gains come slowty, Hcbenaet quickly. 

4. “ Ways to enrich.” (a) Parsimony; (b) husbandry; (c) 
riches beget riches ; (d) trade which is advanced (1) by diligence, 
(2) reputation for honesty. 

5. Usury and bargains which take advantage of the necessities 
of others are to be condemned. 

6. Opportunities are to be watched—for example, for being 
first in the field with an invention, securing a monopoly. 

7. Riches should not be sought by servility to others. 

8. How to leave money. 

Impedimenta. This Latin word denotes the baggage of an 
army. It is derived from pedes, the feet, because, Titerally, it 
gets in the way of the feet—that is, it hinders quick movement. 

Fruition, enjoyment. 

No solid use. Beyond a certain point riches cannot administer 
to a man’s needs; after that he simply has the “custody of 
them *’—that is, he feels that he is taking care of them for others ; 
or he has the “ power of dole and donative ”—that is, a power 
of dealing them out or of giving them away; or he has a “ fame 
of them ”—that is, he may feel a certain pleasure in being re- 
ported rich among his fellow-men. 

Proud riches, riches that lead to pride. This sentence is well 
worth committing to memory; it contains about the soundest 
advice ever given on the subject of the search for wealth. 

Abstract or friarly contempt. Remember that wealth is some- 
thing real, and we cannot speak of it as though it was abstract, 
or as the friars who had taken the vow of poverty. The world 
could not go on if every one despised riches, and swore to be 
poor and without possessions. 

Rabirius Posthumus. This man had been treasurer at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy, but his extortions were so great that 
Ptolemy caused him to be arrested; but he escaped to Rome, 
where he was again tried. He was defended by Cicero, who 
could not deny the facts of Rabirius’s extortion, but tried to 
justify it by using the words quoted by Bacon, “‘ Jn studio..... 
queri ’—that is, “In his endeavours to increase his property he 
seemed to seek not booty for his avarice, but a means of showing 
his benevolent disposition.” 

Qui festinat ad divitias, non erit insons, he will not be inno- 
cent who hastens to get rich. 

Pluto must not be confounded with Plutus. See text. Pluto 
was the god of the regions below the earth ; and since the precious 
metals are obtained from mines, he was also represented as the 
god of riches. 

Parsimony......innocent. The last word is derived from noces, 
I injure ; hence it is not innocent: meant literally, it is injarious. 

Stoop to husbandry. There used to be an idea that husbandry 
was an ignoble occupation. Many noblemen go in for husbandry 
nowadays, not, however, as a means of increasing their wealth, 
but for the pleasure of improving the breeds of cattle, etc. Many 
of the occupations carried on by Bacon’s “ noblemen” would 
not now come under the head of husbandry. 

That hiniself came. “* Himself” is here the emphatic pronoun, 
not the reflexive—that he himself attained to little ritthes with 

reat difficulty, and then to great riches with little difficulty. 
hat is to say, in accumulating wealth the beginning is difficult, 
but wealth already gained is a means of gaining more. 
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Expect the prime of markets = look out for the first pick in the 
way of henna. 3 


Which for their greatness are few men's money, dealings which 
seen ay a large outlay that few men are able to take them 
in hand. 

A good name. A man’s business soon falls off if once he loses 
the “ good name for good and fair dealing.” 

Broake by servants. To “ broke” meant to witness a trans- 
action, and to report on goods so as to induce people to buy ; 
hence a broker is not a person who buys for himself, but who 
induces one person to buy of another, whilst he himself obtains 
& commission on the money paid. Sometimes the broker finds 
fault with the goods, if he wishes them to be sold at a low price. 
Compare 

“ Gert Bakbitinge be a brocoure to blame mennes ware.” 
Piers Plowman, v. 130. 
a is, He caused Backbiting to be a broker to blame men’s 
g 8. 

Cha n—that is, dealers, from A.S. céap, price, or market ; 
from the same root come “ cheap "—Eastcheap, Cheapside—chop 
(and change). 

Grindeth double, the broker generally manages to make a profit 
both from the buyer and the seller. 

In sudore vultus alieni = in the sweat of another man’s brow ; 
& perversion of the sentence in Genesis, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, until thou return unto the ground ”— 
Gen. iii. 19. The usurer does not work for his gain, but lives 
upon the labours of the unfortunate. 

(For further notes on this Essay see next issue.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Norges on Leaves.—There is a d in studying all of 
botany, and especially the part dealing with Leaves, that the 
subject may come to be regarded as a mere collection of names, 
and this fault is particularly common when notes such as the 
following are given. It is the object of these notes to supple- 
ment, and not to supplant, practical work. 

Leaves present so many forms and characters, and may be 
studied from such a number of different points of view, that the 
following notes must ap very condensed, and must be taken 
rather as tabulating ond systematiring the information than as 
discussing the subject in full detail. 

1. Classification.—Leaves may be classified in a variety of 
different ways. Perhaps the most important is that which is 
based be pe their venation. The veins, or fibro-vascular bundles, 
in a leaf either run approximately parallel to one another, as in 
the leaves of grass, lilies, and palms, or else they form an irregular 
network, as in the oak, geranium, and rose. The former are 
called “ parallel-veined leaves,” and the latter “ reticulate.” 
These differences in the leaves are generally associated with other 
important differences upon which classification is based, and they 
are useful aids to the recognition of plants at sight. Then, again, 
the veins are the hardest and most durable parts of the plants, 
and thus they form the chief, and commonly the only, remains 
of those fossil plants which are so interesting to the botanist. 
In most leaves the vein that passes down the middle of the 
leaf is much more prominent than any of the others, and is called 
the midrib. In some—for example, palms and lilies—there are 
several veins or ribs of almost equal importance; these are called 
* multicostate ” as opposed to the others, which are “ unicostate.” 

With regard to yin of ledves much might be said. Be- 

inners frequently find a difficulty in distinguishing a compound 
eaf with its leaflets from a branch with its leaves. In tho case 
of a compound leaf the blade is separated into manente by 
spaces so deep that they pass right dove to the midrib; this 
causes it to look very much like a branch with a number of 
simple leaves growing on it—for example, the acacia and rose. 
On closer examination, however, it will be seen that there are 
no buds at the points where the leaflets join the midrib, such as 
will be found in the axil of a true leaf. 

The technical terms given in the text-book to describe the 
forms of simple leaves should be learnt up, and numerous leaves 
should be examined, placed in their proper class according to 
form, and the outline, with the chief veins, should be drawn. 
These should be supplemented by the terms used in describi 
the edges, and the margins of numerous leaves should be examin 
in the same way. 

2. Uses of Leaves.—The most general and important use of 
leaves is that which we have described in dealing with starch 
(see April number of Practical Teacher). This might be described 
as respiration and nutrition combined, for is both taken in 
and given out by the leaves. That which is given out is much 
richer in oxygen than that which is taken in; or, in other words, 
carbon dioxide is used up by the plants under the influence of 


sunlight, and its ox is given off. The carbon which formed 
of the carbon dioxide combines with some of the water 
rawn from the earth by the roots of the plants, and forms 
starch, etc. Hence we are justified in saying that the leaves 
nourish the plant, for the only solid matter taken in by the roots 
consists of a small quantity of mineral matter in a state of solution. 

A large quantity of water is needed for the growth of a plant, 
and this, as a rule, is all taken in by the roots; and in order that 
the water within the plant may be frequently renewed, it is 
given off at a fairly rapid rate by the leaves. This process is 
called transpiration. This may easily be illustrated as follows : 
Take four tumblers and two pieces of card Through some 
holes in each of the pieces of cardboard pass the petioles, or stalks, 
of three or four leaves, such as the lower leaves of a pomomey 
plant. Fill two of the tumblers with water, and place the cards 
over them so that the leaf-stalks hang into the water; then invert 
one of the other tumblers over each, and stand one pair of tumblers 
in the sunlight and the other in the shade. At the end of ten 
minutes examine the inverted tumblers, and you will find that 
the one that has been standing in the sun is all covered with 
dew, while the other is practically dry. This illustrates the fact 
that the leaves of plants give off a large amount of water by 
this process of transpiration, especially in dry air and in bright 
sunshine. So rapid is that that the roots are sometimes unable 
to supply it fast enough, and the tender shoots of young plants, 
and even of vigorous trees like the plum tree, become limp and 
droop after the sun has been shining on them for some time. 

Respiration and transpiration are processes carried on by the 
leaves of all plants, but there are particular cases in which the 
leaves of plants are modified so as to serve a special purpose. 
Sometimes the leaf of a plant is provided with —_ which 
serve to protect the plant—for example, the gorse, the holly, and 
the barberry, in which the spines are leaf appendages. In other 
cases the leaf appendage takes the form of a tendril, which enables 
the plant to obtain support from a s -stemmed neighbour. 
Care must be taken to distinguish stich thorns and tendrils which 
are modified leaves from the spines of the hawthorn and the 
tendrils of the grape-vine and Virginian creeper which are modified 
branches. 

Among the points that should be noticed in connection with 
leaves must be mentioned their slope. In the case of most trees 
this is outwards and downwards, and each leaf partly overhan, 
the one below it; in this way the rain is carried away from the 
central parts of the plant. In such a case it is obvious that the 
roots must grow out as far as the branches, otherwise the | 
branches would carry right away from them the water they n 
The converse holds in the case of such plants as the basket-fern 
and the banana, for the spreading leaves slope inwards and 
downwards, and act as a funnel in bringing the rain water down 
to the middle of the plant, where the roots will be found gathered 
into a central mass. 

Another important point is the arrangements made for the 
fall of the when the summer is ended and the leaf can no 
longer benefit the plant. A common opinion is that the leaf 
falls off because it is dead and ; but if a tree dies in the 
summer, or if a branch is broken off a living tree, the leaves dry 
but remain firmly attached to the stem. Careful observations 
on numerous junctions of leaf-stalks with stems at the end of 
summer show that just at the base of the leaf-stalk three peculiar 
cells are formed; the outer of these and divide and 
form two layers of cork cells, and the middle one forms a space 
between these layers, which continues to increase in size until 
at last the cork layer at the end of the leaf-stalk and that on 
the stem opposite to it are completel ted, and a gentle 
motion of the wind is sufficient to make the leaf fall. The cork 
layer forms a scar which covers the wound, and prevents the loss 
of sap which would otherwise occur if the leaf simply broke off. 

The next interesting point in connection with leaves is their 

ment on the stem. The student will obtain some interest- 
ing results if he takes a young branch, and starting from one of 
the lower leaves, counts the number of leaves to be found on the 
stem before he finds one vertically over it. In the apple and oak 
the series sonsists of five, in the aconite of eight. In some 
cases the leaves grow in pairs, one on each side of the stem— 
they are called ; in others a single leaf is given off at 
each node—these are called alternate. 

In the springtime it is a most interesting occupation to examine 
the various ways in which the young leaves are folded up in the 
bud ; but, unfortunately, the leaves are now too fully developed 
to make observations on that point. 

It is possible to carry out observations on growing leaves in 
order to discover in what way a leaf increases in size. If appro- 
priate marks are carefully made on young leaves it will be found 
that the peint of a tern leaf is the youngest part and the base the 
oldest, but the reverse is the case with leaves of flowering plants. 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Swirr. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


KATE COVENTRY. 
SILAS MARNER. 


G. J. Wuayte-Me.vityez. 
Grorce Eyior. 


NOTRE DAME. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S., 


Vicror Hvao, 
Harrison Arnsworrn. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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COOK'S TOURS. 
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INDEPENDENT TICKETS. 

COOK’S Tickets are available all over the World; either for simple journeys or the most complex 
tours, and give special facilities with regard to break of journey and conveyance of luggage. Interpreters 
in wniform are in attendance at principal stations and seaports to render assistance to holders of 
OCoox’s Tickets 
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INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL. 
The acme of Travel without trouble is attained by the above method. By it the traveller journeys 
with absolute independence, but with every detail arranged beforehand, and practically every expenditure 
provided for. Write for explanatory prospectus. ~ 
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SELECT PARTIES. 


Select Parties frequently leave London under experienced Conductors (not in uniform) for well- 
planned tours to the chief countries in Europe, also to America, nig Egypt, Algeria, etc., 
according to season, at fares which include all necessary expenses. 


“POPULAR” HOLIDAY TOURS. 


These Tours provide for travel ticket and hotel expenses at moderate and inclusive fares, and are 
arranged to all parts of Europe, They range from a single Saturday to Monday excursion to holidays 
of three weeks’ duration, and do not tie the tourist to any fixed daily programme. 


OCEAN TRAVEL DEPARTMENT. 


Saloon and emigrant passage tickets are issued at lowest rates to all parts of the World. ‘The 
accredited Agents equally of every steamship line of repute, THos. Cook & Son have no special interest 
to serve, but are in a position to give accurate and absolutely unbiassed information and guidance to 


their clients, # 
PLEASURE CRUISES. 


Summer and Winter Cruises by specially appointed steamers of the P. & O., Orient, Royal Mail, 
and other first-class lines, are organised throughout the year. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, & INSURANCE. 
Foreign moneys exchanged at most advantageous rates, - Circular Notes and Letters of Credit 


issued for all parts of the World. 
Travellers with Ooox’s Tickets may, for small premiums, insure their baggage against loss, 


FORWARDING DEPARTMENT. 
Baggage and goods of every description may be stored or forwarded to any ”* of the World at 


lowest rates. 
HOTEL COUPONS. 


Hotel Coupons are issued from 7/6 to 16/- per day, available at one or more of the principal 
hotels at each of the chief cities, towns, and places of Tourist resort in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. Full particulars are given in the “Traveller's Gazette.” 3d. monthly; by post, 5d. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
Chief Office: Ludgate Circus, LONDON. 


Branches throughout the World. [| A 
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